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With genre TV series booming right now, we look back at shows based i 
our favourite horror films. Some horror TV spin-offs never even it 
It to series - these are the pilots that time, decehcy and commoh sense 


EmOSIONS 


With Scanners getting the Criterion treatment, writer/director 
David Cronenberg and star Stephen Lack bring us back to the 
head-bursting days of tax -shelter body horror. 


On the disgusting set of Scott Derricksoh's Deliver Us From 
Evil, we dlsoover just how nasty the battle between good and 
evil can get in this hybrid of cop action flick, exorcism chiller 
and detective film. 




NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND 
On the case. 

POST-MORTEM 

Letters from fans, readers and weirdos. 
DREADLINES 

News highlights, horror happenings. 
THE CORONER'S REPORT 
Weird stats and morbid tacts. 


NEEDFUL THINGS 

Strange tnnkets from our bazaar of the 

MEMENTO MORGUE 

Images from Festival of Fear Dallas. 

CINEMACABRE 

The latest films, the newest DVDs and 
reissues. 

THE LATE-NIGHT ARCHIVE 

Night of the Cobra Woman. 


BOWEN’S BASEMENT 

Evilspeak. 

BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 
The Empty Man. 

THE NINTH CIRCLE 

Josh Malerman's BinlBox. 
THE FRIGHT GALLERY 
Doug P'Gosh. 

THE GORE-MET 
Cryptic Plasm. 


AUDIO DROME 

Blood Ceremony. 

PLAY DEAD 

AmongtheSleepapb 
Pulp Horror it - Moth Man. 

CLASSIC CUT 

John S. Roberson's Dr.Jekyllantl 
Mr. Hyde. 



T he magazine yoj're reading fits In the detective genre, which Is to say that ojr mandate has always been to 
investigate horror In cjlture and entertainment In order to better understand and enjoy the genre. As sehous 
horror fans, I think we all do a lot of detective work, gathering Information on what scares us and tracking 
down the content responsibie for putting fear in our hearts, perhaps to solve the mystery of why we're at- 
tracted to It. Or just to try to relive the tfiriil of chasing down the forbidden. Everyone is curious about the mystehoiis 
and unknown, but only some of us dare put it under the magnifying glass. 

It's certainly no coincidence that our name was taken from Edgar Allan Poe's "Murders in the Rue Morgue." That 
1 841 short story is considered the first modem detective tale because It created the formula that includes a detective 
with a partner working outside the official sphere of the law to solve a mysterious crime for which the police have ar- 
rested the wrong suspect for; they're nothing but a hurdle to our hero, who must use his powers of (what Poe refened 
to as) ratiocination to uncover the truth. 

Because I'm constantly watching, reading, writing about or researching genre stories, I've developed a partcular 
appreciation for the ones that can successfully combine two genres to take me somewhere new. For example, some 
of my favourite films of the past few years include the horror-western The Bumwers, zombie comedy fldOand the 
sci-fi vampire movie Daybreahers- all works that manipulate and combine the conventions of two different genres 
with exceptional creativity to create something unique. 

In this issue’s feature on Scott Derrfckson's Delim Us From Evil, the movie is discussed as being a hybrid of de- 
tecbve story and exorcism film. (I should note here that the difference between "detectve" and “police procedural" 
Is that the former is traditionally understood to focus on a protagonist outside of official law enforcement, while the 
latter focuses on the police work being done within It - however, since there are police detectives and non-police de- 
tecbves, this distinction has become muddy.) I hope Oerrickson can make It work because I like the concept of a cop 
stumbling upon a demonic plague and the Implications oftrylng to navigate such a supernatural evil In the context 
of rational police/detecbvework. It's the potential madness of a truthseeker doggedly applying logic to the impossible 
that I find appealing.as I Identify with the detective characters yet thrill to the Idea of something beyond everyday re- 
ality. Movies such as ft//e/j,A/tge/f#earfand fta/ffyhave really worked their mojo on me. 

In real iife. I'll always side with the rational over the supernatural, so as much as I enjoy grim gumshoes such as 
Cal McDcviaid, Carl Kolchak and Dylan Dog, those guys are already firm beilevers In things that go bump in the night 
but I'm enamoured with the dfscoveo'o^somethlng otherworldly. Before it coilapsed under the weight of its own un- 
solved conspiracies, the X-Fiies, through Scully and Mulder, was the absolute best at capitalizing on the tension be- 
tween doubt and belief. 

Traditionally, there’s been more separation between the detective story and the horror tale. “The Murders In the 
Rue Morgue" laid that out with a plot that reveals a ratonal answer for something seemingly supernatural. Its hero, 
C. Auguste Dupin, figures out that an escaped phmate was actually responsible for the murders, rather than a ghost 
or ghoul. Similarly, the Sherlock Holmes story The ffou/xf of fheSaskervtf/es reveals a demonic houndtobearegular 
dog made to look evil via the application of phosphorus. Christophe Cans' Brotherhood of the Wo/f riffed on that con- 
cept, but used armoured, trained wolves as the source of its “monster." And, of course, every classic Scooby Doo 
episode unmasked a spectre or creature as some sort of disgruntled wretch - In the process, pemianently ruining 
the reputations of old lighthouse keepers everywhere! 

While those kinds of reveals may be satisfying for detective fiction fans, I find them anticlimactic. Luckily, two 
recent stories gave me just what I was looking for. The first is the HBO miniseries r/ueCerec&ve, which is half police 
procedural and half detective story (It moves between timelines so our heroes are both cops and civilian Investgators). 
The search for a serial killer leads to an occult conspiracy, and creator Nic Pizzolatto keeps things in (a wonderfully 
Southern Gothic-noir) reality unbi one single moment when dark becomes cosmically dark, reframIng everything that 
came before It and blowing the goddamned doors off my brain. 

The other tale to deal some dark fantasy into Its deductive reasoning is the Dark Horse graphic novel Sherlock 
Holmes and die Vampires of Londort, by Sytvaio Cordurleand Lad. Though it may enrage Holmes purists who value 
the character's ability to debunk the so-called supernatural (Ironically, Sherlock creator Arthur Conan Doyle was a 
film believer In the quackeryofspiritualism),lt'sfun to watch the well-known character re-adjust his ratonal compass 
to include a world of vampires, before setting his mind to solving the problem of how to defeat them. 

The detective is the perfect avatar for us horror fans, and I'm glad to see more of them hurled further Into the un- 
known than ever before. To quote Holmes, “How often have I said to you that when you have eliminated the Impossible, 
whatever remains, however Improbable, must be the truth?" And what's scarier than deducing that those irrational 
things we fear just might be real? 



dave@rue-morgue.com 
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HEY RUE CREW. Copgrats or winning Best Magazine 
at the Rondo Awards! 

DAVE DA STEWART, VIA BVCEBOOK 

[And a HUGE thanks to everyone who voted for us! - 
Ed.] 


dental horror films,” as I call them, are some of my 
favourites (think Blindness or Children of Men], and 
I've always thought that Spike Lee would make a ter- 
rific zombie movie. Think about Summer of Sam 
through that lens: In a movie about a serial killer, the 
killer himself is not the monster, but rather the element 
that brings out the worst in everyone else. Sound fa- 
miliar? 

EIVIILY ARMSTRONG - ADDRESS WITHHELD 


I JUST DISCOVERED this magazine at my local comic 
shop and I already love it! Plus the Poe reference?! I'll 
be subscribing soon! 

KAYU BRIANNA ALLMOND, VIA FACEBOOK 


ONERDBLOCK ©HomorGlock ©RueMorgue so happy 
I jumped on this bandwagon, it keeps getting better! 

eKELTONTHECOP, VIA TWITTER 


MY THANKS TO ©RueMorgue for the [May 15 Cln- 
eMacabre screening] Skype O&A after the Canadian 
premiere of Wolf Creek 2. Many thanks for your sup- 
port, guys, 

SAARONSTERNS, VIA TWIHER 

LET ME BEGIN by saying I love your magazine and I 
have been a subscriber for years, I especially love your 
honesty, brutal at times, In your reviews of all things 
horror. One thing I don't love Is your continued use of 
the word “mldgeL” In RM#I44, in Last Chance Lance's 
review of Porn Shoot Massacre, he writes “a horny 
midgetwith a mighty big dildo." First of all, there’s no 
such thing as a mldgeL It is a derogatory term used to 
describe a person of short stature. It is often used as 
a synonym for a person with dwarfism, of which there 
are many different types. Nof one of those types is 
midget. Secondly, many people in the LP (Little Person) 
community find it to be an offensive term.'ibu wouldn't 
use the N-word In your magazine to describe a person 
of African descent. This is not the first time l have seen 
this word used in your magazine but I hope it's the last 
MATT - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

I ENJOYED THE “Dark Empire" article by Peter Gutier- 
rez In RMlf144 describing macabre locales to visit In 
New York City. I’d like to see more features like this on 
other cities. Also, the Fright Gallery column by Gary 
Pullln should be at least a two-page spread in order 
to do justice to the artwork presented, 

WENDY RAE LEAUMONT, VIA RVCEBOOK 


THANKS ORUEMORGUE and ©DarkHorseComics for 
the package of 30 horror graphic novels I won In your 
#30DaysofDarkHorse contest! 

eBNCHILE4444, VIA TWITTER 

I’M CATCHING UP on reading, looking at the December 
Issue and came across the Bowen's Basement col- 
umn. I work at a video store in Ohio and got to watch 
Charm a couple months back. Except here in the 
States it was released as Random Acts of Violence. 
Thought you'd like to know this fun fact, 

TIA BOWDEN, VIA FACEBOOK 

MY ILL WILL towards Canada after today's hockey Is 
softened by ©RueMorgue’s 1 00 Essential Althemative 
Horror Rims [on the Rue Morgue Podcast). 

@PERSONA1 , VIA TWITTER 

CORRECTIONS; 

In RM#144's Wolf Creek: Originleatm, actor John 
Jarratt’s surname was spelled Incorrectly. 

In RM#145 we incorrectly credited a review. The re- 
view of Green Death’s The Deatheningwas written by 
Jon Steffens, We apologize for the errors. 


I REALLY ENJOYED John Bowen’s examination of hor- 
ror elements of non-genre films [In RM0144[. “Acci- 




m ocummm to adapt Stephen king’s mm game 


Stephen King honoered Mike Flanagan In a 
tweet this past April, when he called Flanagan's 
film f3cu/t/s''very scary." So the writer/director ex- 
pects he will be less than calm when he meets 
with his hero to discuss his upcoming adaptation 
of King's novel Gerald's Game, which Is set to 
begin production this October. 

"It's going to be very difficult for me to speak in- 
telligently In that meeting, I think, just because I 
am such a fanboy, " Flanagan tells Rue Morgue. 
"His novels have shaped me as a wrher [and] as 
a director for so long that it's all very surreal.” 

Flanagan Initially came to the attention of horror 
fans and critics with his low-budget 201 1 offering 
Abserttia. The edItor-by-trade parlayed the buzz off 
that film into financing Oculus, a fieshed-out ver- 
sion of an earlier short film, in which Doctor Who's 
Karen Glllan stars as a young woman determined 
to destroy the haunted mirror responsible for her 
parents' deaths years earlier. Asuccessful screen- 
ing at last year’s Toronto International Rim Festival 
(TIFF) led Blumhouse Productions to pick up Ocu- 
lus. with Relativity giving a slightly re-edited ver- 
sion a wide release this past April. 

Shortly after TIFF, Flanagan shot his follow-up, 
Somnia. in Alabama. Thomas Jane [The Pur}lsher) 
and Kate Bosworth (Straw DogSi star as a couple 
whose adopted son has dreams - and nightmares 
- that manifest physically. The film was recently 
picked up at Cannes by eOne Entertainment, 
which is planning an early 201 5 release in Canada. 

During an interview conducted at TIFF last year, 
^ •- Flanagan promised Somrj/awould be an emotional 
f film, and apparently he and his team delivered. 

^ "We've had people sobbing in the edit bay, 

. which is always a good sign," he remarked. 

I Next up for Flanagan was to be Diver, a science 

■ fiction story about agents who insert themselves 
L into the minds of murder victims in order to reoon- 

» ^ struct their final moments. But the filmmaker Is 



Mike Flanagan directing on the set of his 2013 film Oculus. 


"hitting pause” on Diver now that he has the go- 
ahead for his "dream project,” the adaptation of 
Gerald's Game, co-written with his Oco/us writing 
partner Jeff Howard. 

Prst published In 1 992, Gerald's Game Is about 
a couple whose sexual bondage game leaves the 
man dead on the floor of their Isolated country 
cottage and the woman handcuffed to their bed, 
with no visible means of escape. Flanagan first 
read the book back in 1996, and it had a pro- 
found effect on him. 

“When I was reading the book, there were 
times when I would lift my hands up in front of 
my eyes, like I was watching a really uncomfort- 
able movie, as though that could protect me 
while I was reading it,” he says. “I had such an 
intense time that I couldn't resist trying to create 
that for someone to watch," 

Much of the book’s action takes place inside 
the mind of its female protagonist, Jessie 
Burlingame, making it "potentially unfilmable," 
Flanagan admits. But having thought about it for 


years, he and Howard came up with a script that 
is “incredibly faithful" to the book. 

In addition, he and Howard sold a pitch last 
year to Lionsgate for their adaptation of the "ter- 
rifying” Kealan Patrick Burke short story “Peek- 
ers," about a small town where people start 
encountering grinning doppelgangers of them- 
selves. Flanagan wants to direct, but admits that 
his increasingly busy schedule may not allow it. 

As for Oculus, the DVD/Blu-ray, out August 5, 
will Include the original short that Inspired the 
film. Flanagan says that Relativity, the studio that 
released Ocu/usinthe US, has been talking about 
a potential sequel or prequel, although they have 
not gone “too far down that road.” Flanagan says 
he would certainly write any new OculusT\\m. al- 
though It's unlikely he would direct as his over- 
filled schedule has created an exhausting 
situation for him. 

"But,” he admits, “these are great problems to 
have." 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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VAMPS AND SCIENCE COLLIDE IN TV ADAPTATION OF K-IP'M; COMIC* 



V-Wars: Jonathan Maberiy's vampire tale is coming to the small screen via eOne. 


“It blends real-world science with speculatVe 


While it may have been annojnced on the first 
of April, the first-look development and produc- 
tion agreement struck between comics pub- 
lisher IDW {30 Days of Night and Locke & Keyi 
and eOne Television is no joke. The first project 
officially greenlit via the new collaboration is an 
adaptation of V-Wars, a shared-world anthology 
conceived and curated by Bram Stoker Award- 
winning author Jonathan Maberry. 

V-Wars' premise sees a virus, which has been 
brought back from an Antarctic expedition, trig- 
ger the “junk DNA" {or non-coding DNA) in some 
people to transform them into various "others" 
and mythical creatures, Including vampires. One 
of the most horrific elements of the series is 
how sclentlfcally sound It all feels. 

“I'm a science junkie,” explains Maberry. “I do 
an extraordinary amount of research for my Joe 
Ledger thriller novels, and for my Dead of Night 
zombie novels. Lots of hardcore, real-world sci- 
ence helps sell a fantastcal Idea. Like the old 
saying from con men - and, I suppose, writers 
- 'use nine truths to sell one lie.'” 

I/- Wa/B Is a chronicle of the first Vampire War: 
Maberry created the setting and universe, then 
invited other horror and speculative fiction writ- 
ers, including James A. Moore (Serenity Fall^ 
and Yvonne Navarro (AfterAge) to add “frontline 
reports" from the apoca- 
lypse. The result was a col- 
lection of disparate voices 
and wildly different perspec- 
tives that shared a cohesive 
namative structure and fac- 
tual backbone. 

“The shared-world struc- 
ture allowed me to handpick 
the writers for the two an- 
thologies," he says. “I se- 
lected colleagues whose 
work I admired, whose 
quirky view of the world 
worked for me, and who 
knew were good team play- 
ers. ... It’s such a big topic, 
with so many potential sto- 
ries to tell, that [fiends Iself to collaborafion ... 
[and] collaboration is often the best way to keep 
something constantly fresh.” 

The next step In the life of V-lVa/s is the tele- 
vision adaptation: Maberry believes that the 
time Is rightforsuch a show to find Its audience. 


fiction, it brings In elements of today's politics, 
it has horror, and it still manages to be totally 
character driven,” Maberry notes, suggesting It 
as ideal for viewers who 
enjoy The Walking Dead and 
Game of Thrones. “We know 
how smart today's TV audi- 
is. This Isn't the boob 
tube anymore. Television has 
finally started taking its audi- 
seriously, and as a re- 
sult it’s allowed creators to 
tell powerful, nuanced stories 
while at the same time pro- 
viding visceral entertain- 
ment," 

Tim Schlattmann.who has 
been nominated for Emmys 
three times for his work on 
shows such as Dexter and 
SmaMIe, is currently writing 
the pilot. Unsurprisingly, Maberry is undaunted 
about once again handing over the reigns of V- 
Wars. 

“I don’t think I'll be writing the show - my 
plate's kind of full writing two monthly comics 
and four novels per year - but I will be con- 


tributing to the discussions,” says the author, 
who has a second graphic novel set in the V- 
Wars universe, titled Blood and Fire, out July 29. 
"I'm not a control freak. I can let someone else 
drive the car, and TV writing is a different terrain 
than novels or comics, so I’m cool with someone 
getting us through that territory. But as I’m con- 
tinuing to write the comic, I'll be a useful re- 
source for Tim and any other writers they bring 
on board as part of the staff for a TV show.” 

While there Is no official date for the pilot’s re- 
lease, Maberry is eager to see both the intellec- 
tual and the visceral elements of V-Wars play 
out on the small screen. 

“Science fiction and fantasy...have always 
been a way for writers to explore important top- 
ics. ... Where the adventure elements certainly 
entertained, you could peel back layer upon 
layer to find social commentary, politics, discus- 
sions of ethics, discussions of intolerance, ex- 
istential angst, the collision of Ideologies, and 
so much more." 

Maberry expects that V-Wars will allow for 
some extremely fertile and sophisticated com- 
mentary, plus “a whole lot of kIck-ass action. 
Let's not forget that part. V-Wars is a take-no- 
prisoners story.” 

NATALIE ZINA WALSCHOTS 
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HERETIC AIMS TO UP THE HAUNTED HOUSE ANTE 


The idea of the e)rtrerre haunted house ex- 
penence is rot an original one, but Los Arge- 
les-based HERETiC is approaching the 
concept with a new, deiiciousiy awfui strat- 
egy: make participants more active and com- 
piicit in the horror. Whiie groups such as 
Biackout in Los Angeies and Nightmare in 
New York are notorious for creating intense, 
visceral horror encounters that simulate 
being at the mercy of a deranged serial kiiier 
or supernatural force, HERETIC'S guests are 
given the opportunity to piay more active 
roles in the scenes, portraying characters, 
completing gruesome tasks and engaging in 
full-contact role-playing before they can es- 
cape. 

"We have different fear levels that our 
clients can choose," says HERETIC creator 
Mike Guy, who previously served as the cre- 
ative director for several haunts in Southern 
California. Level one, which Guy refers to as 
the “voyeur" level, is for someone who wants 
to experience the event without having their 
boundaries pushed too hard, whereas level 
two is a full-contact, physical experience. As 
for level three? 

"Well, I wouldn’t recommend my friends do 


level three," says Guy, adding, "clients will 
encounter elements like forced medical pro- 
cedures.” (Ticket prices, which haven't been 
announced as of press fime, will correlate to 
the level that participants choose.) 

Without giving away too much of the plots 
of HERETIC, he notes that they were heavily 
influenced by films such as The Exorcist, and 
that there will also be elements of demonic 
possession. 

Having been in development for two years, 
HERETIC was tested in a trial run on May 31 
(under the title Masochasm) and will offi- 
cially debut In Los Angeles in October 2014. 
It will be broken into three events over the 
course of three days (called HERETIC, 
HERETIIC, and HERETIIIC, respectively), and 
each installment will take place In a differ- 
ent, yet-to-be-announced location, such as 
a dilapidated house or abandoned medical 
facility. 

“I love it when someone comes to me and 
says, ‘Man, you scared the shit out of me, 
says Guy. “I want people to feel real fear, and 
enjoy it. I want them to carry it around after- 
wards for a while." 

NATALIE ZIKA WALSCHOTS 


ENTRAILS 


the film, which is which is in development for Lifetime 
based on the European and is being penned by former Walk- 
folk legend about the ing Dead showrunner Glen Mazzara 
pagan demon who - will see Damien, the young boy 
abducts and punishes from the original film, grown up and 
wicked children. Di- facing his destiny as the Antichrist, 
rector Kevin Smith Meanwhile, Stephen King's 
{Red Statd) also an- E/reslarte/; which is being adapted for 
nounced a Christmas TV as me Shop, is set twenty years 
homor anthology about aftertheeventsof the 1984 film and 

, _... Krampus titled And willfunctlonasaseguel.ItviflIKocus 

trated album covers for Danzig and Claus, back in April. As of press time, on the mysterious organization that 
Debbie Harry, among many others, there's been no word on release exploited the pyrokinetic abilities of 
He died from injuries following a fall dates for either film. Charlie McGee in the original fim. No 

at his home in Zunch. airdates have been announced for ei- 

y Antichrist director Lars von Trier is ther series. 

D Videodrome actor Leslie Carlson reportedly writing a new homor 

succumbed to cancer in his Toronto movie; Danish filmmaker Kristian )BranCastle,thecastlethatinspired 
home on May 3, aged 81. Carlson Levring (fta/'IWe/Voi) is slated to di- the classic gothic tale Draoula. is up 
playedthe villain Barry Convex in the rect. Levring revealed the project at forsale.NewYorklawfilmHerzfeld& 
1983 David Cronenberg film and was this year's Cannes Film Festival. The Rubin is currently accepting offers for 
also featured In Cronenberg's TheRy script currently has the working title Romania's national landmark and will 
and The Dead Zone. His other genre Detroit and concerns a man fighting consider serious bids depending on 
efforts include Black Christmas. De- his inner demons in the downtrodden the clientele. Bran Castle may have 
ranged and a guest stint on the TV city. Levring told Soundvenue maga- housed the fictiona) Dracula, but it is 
series TheX-Rles. zine, "Of course, there is a psycho- also reported to be where the real-life 

logical aspect, but it's a real horror imprisonment of Vlad “The Impaler" 
J Trick 'r Treat writer/director movie. That's what we're aiming for, Tepes, who operated in the area in 
. Michael Dougherty has signed up to at least." the 15th century, took place. The cas- 

* co-write the festive horror movie tie was initially offered to the Roman- 

Krampus, along with Todd Casey and ) Two homor classics are slated (or a Ian government for $85 million. 

I Zach Shields. Dougherty will direct small screen redo. The Omen- CHARLOTTE STEAR 


5 Swiss artist H.R. Giger 
died May 12, aged 74. 
He was best known for 
designing the alien in Ri- 
dley Scott's Alien, which 
earned him an Academy 
Award for visual effects. 
Giger also put his stamp 
on Prometheus. Species 
and Poltergeist II: The 
nthpr ftirip and illua- 
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The passing of H.R. Giger this past 
May, brings to mind the lingering 
guestion: Did he inspire the Chu- 
pacabra? Giger, best known for his 
Af/eodesigns, also conceptualized 
the extraterrestrial "Sil" from the 
1995 movie Species. Today the 
Chupacabra is mostly associated 
with hairless, four-legged canines 
seen in the southern US, but the 
first Chupacabra reports -originat- 
ing from Puerto Rico in 1995 -de- 
scribed a creature resembling Sil. 
Like Giger's creation, it's bipedal, 
alien-like and has a row of distinc- 
tive spikes running down its back. 
Some theorize that the main wit- 
ness, Madelyne Tolentino, was in- 
fluenced by the marketing 
campaign for Species, which cor- 
responds to the initial sightings of 
Chupacabras, thus inspiring a 
modem cryptozoology legend. 

LYLE BLACKBURN 
HORE MONSTHO BIEtRRO AT HUE'MOHRUE.COIA 
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DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN 
CAUGHT AND COVERED IN SCORPIONS 


JT TOOK LONOeK THAN gXPECTEP TO GIVE KAJEM A 
RECE OF Hl$ Akxp, $HCE EPPIE WA5 KINP Of STLRP. 




Eric Guidry (ericguiclryartcoml 


BODY HOWlOTl 




I ve always loved Alan Moore swntng, especially his take 
on Swamp Thing. So of course I was really excited to do this 
tattoo for my client at the Hell City Tattoo Festival [In Phoenix, 
Arizona]. This piece will always hold a special spot In time 
forme, [because] it was my firsttmeatthe Hell City show.” 


In Haiti, there's a superstition that dictates if a body Is buried facedown It cannot be beck- 
oned forth by a sorcerer. 

George Plantagenet- brother of English kings Edward IV and Richard III -was executed 
for treason by being drowned in a large vat of wine. 

Ihe Shoo/ (1934), starring Boris Karloff, was the first British horror film made with sound. 

The first corpses legally allowed to be used for educational dissections In 1700s America 
were those of men who were killed In duels, or were killed for participating In duels. 

Ancient Greek coffins were constructed with a special kind of limestone to hasten de- 
composition. 

In 1975, John Carpenter and Bob Clark planned to collaborate on afilm called Prey, which 
concerned a trio of city women temorlsed by a murderous family of Appalachians. The 
movie was never made. 

A Kentucky man kept the body of his mother in the household freezer after she died of 
natural causes In order to keep receiving her benefits payments. When police finally 
showed up to Investigate, he shot and killed himself on the spot. 

“Taphephobia" is the fear of being buried alive. 
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In May, following ongoing issues with obtaining supplies to carry out lethal Injections, 
Tennessee governor Bill Haslam signed a bill Into law reintroducing the use of the electric 
chair in his state. 


Stephen King was barely eking out a living as a teacher in 1 973 when the paperback 
rights for Carrie sold to Signet Books for $400,000 - an amount comparable to approx- 
imately $2,1 35,783 In today's economy. 


The word “hearse" has its roots in the Latin term “hirpax": a rake-like farm tool that re- 
sembled the spiked ornamental enclosures in which a corpse was contained during the 
funeral rites. 


David Cronenberg's original title for his 1977 film RaDid was Mosquito. 


In Britain, during the Elizabethan era, warts were treated by cutting a dead mouse In half 
and applying the carcass to the affected area. 
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□ SKULL AREA RUG 

$231 -$359 

If your taste Is mors axe murderer tfiar 
Axminster, wrap your Head around this hand- 
made tufted wool aig featuring a tastefully po- 
sitioned oranium - available in 4' x 6' or 5' x 
8', to complement your lair whatever its size. 

Get off your head on rugs at waylair.com 
(search "skull rug"). 
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If you're enamoured with watching Louis Del 
Grande’s head explode onscreen, you can also re- 
visit the scene on the printed page in this Scan- 
ners tie-in novel by Leon Whiteson. Dated 1980, 
the book appears to be based on an earlier draft 
of David Cronenberg's screenplay, with a few in- 

film. Featuring several pages of black and white 
photos, it was released in the UK the following j 
year wrth the Michael Ironside movie poster art- 
work on the cover. Both editions can be usually 
found on eBay for under $1 2, 
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« CREEPY DOLL STANDING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
ROAD IN THE RAIN. THE SHOCKING DISCOVERY 
OF A HEAD FLOATING IN A TOILET. A SICKLE- 
WIELDING KILLER IN AN OLD HAG MASK ME- 
THODICALLY SKATING ACROSS A POND. 

Those are just a tew of the images burned into the brains of those who sought 
out Curtains, one of the later releases to come out of the original slasher boom of the 
fate 1 970s and early '80s. Long out of print and only available on muddy VHS tapes and 
grey market bargain bln DVD compilations, the 1 983 film Is arguably one of the most 
undemated offerings from Canada's golden age of homor cinema. Plagued with produc- 
tion problems that delayed its release for two years, Ignored by audiences at the time 
and disparaged by crib'cs, Curtains has slowly gained a cult fanbase. 

The plot of the movie sees well-respected thespian Samantha Sherwood (Samantha 
Eggar: The Broocfi purchase the screen rights to a novel titled Audra - about a former 
mental patient who seeks revenge against her unfaithful lover - for renowned director 
Jonathan Stryker (John Vernon: Animal Housdi, with the intention of starring in the proj- 
ect. However, when she rehearses a pivotal scene from the movie for him, he doesn't 
think her performance Is believable enough. Determined to gain better Insight Into the 
character, Sherwood hatches a plan with Stryker that sees her feign madness so she 
can gain admittance to a psychiatric hospital and conduct research for the role. 

The institution begins to take its toll on her, however, and Stryker eventually abandons 
her there, forging ahead with his plans to make Audra with a different lead. He invites 
six young women - accomplished actress Brooke Parsons (Linda Thorson), comedienne 




Patti O'Conror (Lyme Griffin), skater Christie 
Burns (Lesleh Donaldson), dancer Laurian Sum- 
mers (Anne Ditchburn), musician Tara DeMillo 
(Sandra Wamen) and actress Amanda Teuther 
(Deborah Burgess) - to his isolated country es- 
tate for a weekend audition, during which one of 
them will deselected for the coveted role. Things 
become increasingly awkward when Samantha 
amives unexpectedly from the sanatorium and is 
none-too-happy that her part is being given 
away. Amongst all this tension, the killer shows 
up, sporting black gloves, dark clothing and a 
hideous old hag mask - and ruthlessly dis- 
patches the women one by one. 

Perhaps known as much for its problems be- 
the camera as for its action in front of it. 
Curtains is comprised of footage shot by two dif- 
ferent people: Belgian-born Canadian director 
Richard Ciupka and the film's producer, the late 
Peter Simpson {Prom Night Ho iVf. Ciupka - who 
began his career as a cinematographer and 
worked on a number of films, including the 
icar-nominated and Genie Award-winning At- 
iantic C/fy (1980) - originally envisioned the proj- 
a classy, character-driven psychological 
Simpson, however, wanted a more con- 
ventional horrorflickfullof sex, blood and chase 
sequences, which led him to edit out portions of 


Ciupka's footage and shoot new scenes. (We ex- 
amine the original shooting script and compare 
the two versions, p. 20) The result is a slightly un- 
even, but still Incredibly effective shocker, 
praised for such memorable elements as the 
aforementioned stalk 'n' slash sequence on a 
frozen pond, composer Paul Zaza's chilling score 
and its subversive movie 
poster of the doll emerg- 
ing from the mouth of a 
hag mask, which resem- 
bles not only parted cur- 
tains but also female 
genitalia. 

With an estimated 
budget of S3.7 million, 
initial filming took place 
In Toronto and the rural 
Ontario areas of 
Muskoka and Sudbury In 
late 1980 and early '61. 

(Simpson's contributions 
would be shot and edited In the months follow- 
ing.) Released by Independent distrlbubon com- 
pany Jensen Farley Pictures, Inc., Curtains had 
Its US theatrical debut In March 1983 and Its 
Canadian premiere In September of 1984. 

Now, Curta/ns finally receives the proper digi- 
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tal treatment this month from Synapse Rims. 
Sadly, the company recently informed fans that 
the film's alternate ending, original kill se- 
quences and other outtakes are no longer avail- 
able - stored in a vault In Toronto, they were 
ordered destroyed in 2009. However, Synapse 
has delivered a high-definitlon, widescreen 
transfer, along with such extras as 
cast and crew commentaries, Inter- 
views, a making-of featurette and 
more. Rue Morgue caught up with 
Ciupka, Donaldson and Griffin, who 
pull back the curtain on the notori- 
ous producbon. 

There ore stories that c/oizn 
rite of Curtains was full 

of tension between direr- 
tor and produter. Is that 
true} 

Richard Ciupka: To be honest. I've 
never understood that. Peter had a 
temper, and he didn’t mince his words. But I only 
remember having one argument with him on the 
set, and it was at the very end of the studio 
shoot. I actually hardly saw Peter on the shoot. 
He left me to do whatever I wanted, In terms of 
the art direction and everything. I've also heard 
these stories and I couldn't believe It. I had a 
great relationship with Peter. 

/ tame across on interview with 
Simpson in which he says that you 
didn't know where to go with the 
film, and seems to almost imply that 
he fired you from the project. 

RC: No, he never fired me. I can guarantee you 
that. When we were shooting, Peter didn’t have 
a full Idea of what the movie would look like. TTiat 
happened later after we finished the skating se- 
quence, and they started putting all this together. 
He must have gone, “Oh, this Is too artsy, this is 
too psychological. There's not enough blood. 
There's not enough this, or not enough that." 

Lynne Griffin: I had a temific time on the film. I 
remember working whh Richard and seeing 
some of the wonderful things he wanted to do. I 
parficularly loved the scene at the dinner table, 
where he had the camera on a track that circled 
all around the table. I never noticed any animos- 
ity between them. 

Lesleh Donaldson: I think it was all very ami- 
cable. ljustthinkthatthey had two very different 
visions of what kind of movie they wanted to 
make. Richard wanted it to be very artistic, and 
Giallo-like and European; and Peter wanted the 
slasher formula. He had Just done Prom Night, 
and knew that was the formula that everybody 
wanted to see. They want to see someone stalk- 
ing women or people In an isolated place, and 
[see them] slashed. That's what the audiences 
wanted. I think Richard wanted a more artistic. 





psychological leel - and it's there - but, Peter 
wanted a bit more gore. 


RC: But It's ironic because when he hired me for 
the Him, it was because of that, you know? He 
didn'twartto have a cheap-looking B-movIe; he 
wanted a very classy, well-shot horror movie. 

How much of the film dU you attu- 
oily direct then, if he shot additional 
footagef 

RC: Basically, the opening nineteen minutes I 
have nothing to do with. And the last eleven 
minutes, which is that whole prop house chase 
scene, isn't mine, either. If you watch it, it's to- 
tally different in the way It's lit Maybe you won’t 
notice it with bad copies of the film, but if you 
see a good copy, you'll notice that the lighting 
is very different. I mean, the whole thing about 
Samantha Eggar walking into the madhouse and 
being interned there, that was never in there at 
all. But Peter was very good at that; he was al- 
ways changing things. 

LD: I miss Peter. He was a big part of the Cana- 
dian film industry. He had a larger-than-life per- 
sonality and was fun to hang with. He really 
loved his job. He had a gruff exterior, but he was 
really a pussycat. I can see how some people 
could be offended by his abrasiveness. But he 
was always welcoming and pleasant with me. 

What do you remember about the 
casting process? 

LG: At the time, I was much more of a stage ac- 
tress, and I was working at Stratford doing 


RC: One thing I remember, because we really 
freaked out, is that we were doing this casting 
session.. .and [screenwriter] Bob Guza and I 
were sitting in this conference room. We were 
casting for the role of Samantha - this was be- 
fore Peter had the idea to cast Samantha Eggar 
- and these women came in. And there was this 
one woman who comes in with her purse, a re- 
ally weird-looking woman, and she starts talking 
and then pulls out a gun - a real gun! And she 
points it at me and Bob, and I totally freaked out. 
We couldn’t do anything, because we were ten 
to twelve feet away, at the end of a long confer- 
ence table. I totally froze up and Bob started 
laughing nervously. This lasted about fifteen to 
twenty seconds before she released the gun and 
went, "Ha, Ha. Did you believe me? Did you be- 
lieve me?” In the room we had the casting lady, 
and she was quite pregnant. She freaked out 
and they had to send her to emergency because 
she was very stressed over what happened. 

The film really does have a great 
cast, including John Vernon and 
Samantha Eggar. 

RC; John Vernon I knew - not well - but I had 
worked with him twice betore. I worked with 
him on a film called [1978], with Sophia 
Loren and John Huston, [where] I was the cam- 


LG: We all got along well. I mean, Samantha was 
a bit cool to us, but that was the nature of her role 
as well. But the rest ot us, we were sort of young 
at the time, and she was about a decade older and 
from a very different background. But I was in awe 
of her because The Collector [1 965] had been one 
of my favourite films, and I knew very well how 
brilliant she had been In that film with Terence 
Stamp. I was In awe of John Vernon as well. 
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W HETHER IT'S DUE TO CASTING, LOCATION, EJECTS, FOOTAflE, 
DUDDET OR DISCONTENTMENT ON THE PART OF STUDIOS OR 
PRODUCERS. IT'S NOT UNUSUAL FOR FILMS TO UNDERflO 
SOME CHANOES WHEN MAKINfl THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCRIPT TO SCREEN. But Curtalnsms radically overliauled by producer Peter 
Simpson, who excised entire scenes, had existing ones re-edrted and later shot 
and inserted new footage. In order to reveal /ns vision for the film, original director 
Richard Clupka mailed us his shooting script so we could contrast and compare. 

Written by Robert Guza, Jr. (who also penned the screenplay to the 1980 Simp- 
son-prodjced cult hit, Prom Ai/g/)i),thls C/urfa/ns script (dated October 1980) be- 
gins not with noted actress Samantha Sherwood (Samantha Eggar) admitting 
herself Into a mental institution to prepare for her upcoming 



we later learn represent director Jonathan Stryker (John Vernon), Samantha, an 
13-year-old caretaker named Matthew (played In the movie by Michael WIncott). 
and the six starlets: Amanda, Tara, Brooke, Parisian model Angellque (who Is 
changed to dancer Laurian for the film), Christie and Patti. The scene then intro- 
duces each of the characters before they arrive for Stryker's weekend casting 
call. 

Amanda is dispatched on the way to the audition, but the sequence is not de- 
picted asadream.asit Is in the film. Once at the snow-covered estate -which 
Is described as a lodge belonging not to the director but to Samantha herself - 
the women are subjected to mind games by not only the Svengail-llke Stryker, 
but also by the aging, eccentric Sherwood, who shows an unusual interest in An- 
gelique. If is revealed In the script that Samantha and Stryker were once lovera 
-hinted at in thefllm.buf never made explicit -and there is dialogue between 
them pertaining to having a dead child. As in the film, Stryker sleeps with some 
offheacting hopefuls; hut unlike the movie, it's more than hinted at that Saman- 
tha Is having an Intimate relationship with the much younger Matthew. 

Among the most striking differences between script and final cut are some of 
the script's more shocking kill scenes. One victim Is skewered on the tip of a ski 
pole that has been affixed to the seat of a chairlift, and is hoisted high into the 
air another Is riding a snowmobile when she's pursued by the killer (also on a 
snowmobile) through the woods and smashes - throat-level - into a low-hanging 
branch. And figure skater Christie (s dispatched not by a sickle, but by the blade 
of a skate, when the hag-masked killer raises a foot to slice her neck. On top of 
that, not only Is the young woman's head found In a toilet (as In the film), but the 
rest of her body Is suspended in the shower. 

In Guza's original script the look of the killer's old hag mask - grey, wrinkled 
skin with long, stringy red hair- is likened to that of a banshee: a female super- 
natural being of Irish folklore, known to wail when someone is about to die a vi- 
olent death. The legend of the creatures Is spoken of In dialogue between 
characters; and later, the murders are preceded by the strange walling of some- 
thing seemingly inhuman. The killer even sports what Is thought to be the tradi- 
tional banshee garb; a green dress with a grey cloak. In the finished film, the 
references to banshees and their legends are omitted entirely. 

Bookending the original opening, the climax of the shooting script leaves 
Stryker alive, as comeOienne/killer Patti props up all the corpses onstage and 
asks him to pick the best one to play Audra. Stryker then calls the police and 
lakes the blame for the deaths. 

Despite the elements of horror, Guza - who would go on to long-time writing 
gigs on such soap operas as Sants Barbara and Gene/af Wosp;/a/- manages to 
Infuse his screenplay with a bit of dark humour and more than a touch of melo- 
drama, Uftimately, it's a more literary, self-reflexive story with nastier slasher kills 
and gore, as wen as a fascinating reminder of how filmmakers were becoming 
more ambitious with the slasher formula as the cycle went on.® 




Originally, Franeh-Conadion singer 
and aetrass Mine larnez appeared 
in the film, but she was replaeed by 
Linda narsan. ¥fhyf 

RC; When I came onto t)ie frlm, Peter was al- 
ready talking about Celine because he thought 
she was a very attraobve woman, which she 
was. But when we started shooting, we saw that 
she wasn't very good. Her accent was very 
strong. ... Eventually, after seeing the rushes, ; 
Peter - being as tactful as he was - just fired 
her. 

Teii me a bit about sheeting the film. 

RC; We shot from the end of October or begin- 
ning of November, and I had to come home for 
Christmas, because I had just gotten married and 
my wife wanted to kill me. [Laughs] I remember 
I had left Toronto - and I had seen the first half 
hour of the film finished and I really liked what I 
saw. And Peter said, “Bo and enjoy Christmas." 
Then we came back on the shoot for the skating 
scene in January, and because there was no 
more snow in Toronto, we were chasing the cold ; 
and the snow [north]. ... I was there with a 
smaller crew and l did my own photography and 
operated the camera. We shot that scene and It 
went really well. I came back to Toronto and then 
went to Montreal because I had a lot of commer- 
cials to shoot. Peter said, “I will call you, and 
you'll come up to Toronto and come and see the 
editing." But that never happened. From that day 
on, after I came back from that shoot in Northern 
Ontario doing the skating scene, I never heard 
back from him. 

LG: My favourite scene to play was the one on 
the staircase with John Vernon. I think it was def- 
initely Richard's idea that I chase him up the 
staircase and cut him off. Which l thought was 
particularly powerful. It was a really hice, dra- 
matic scene 

LD: I fell down and hit my chin on the ice and 
got a bruise [during the ice skating sequence]. It 
was embamassing, you know. You train and train 
for it. .and everything was set and then you get 
on the obnd and - boom! - you go down. Luckily 
the double they had, we were physically so much 
alike. She's also the hag that skates across the 
ice. Peter was there, as I remember falling on the 
ice and tripping behind him and [production 
manager] GerryArbeid. Bythe timel wenton the 
pond the ice was very bumpy and treacherous, 
and not conduoive to figure skating. 

That seene is one of the mast memo- 
rebie and thiiling sequences from the j 
fiim. 

LD: I think it's all the imagery of the sickle, the ' 
hag mask and daylight on the ice. It was so 
rarely done that way - nobody really got killed ! 
during the day, except for in The Texas Chain- j 
saw Massacre. 


RC: It was sunny and Peter said, “No, you can't 
do this," and I said, “No, no, it's going to be 
great." He was very happy at the end because 
it goes against the grain. I think, visually. It's one 
of the most disturbing scenes in the film. I re- 
member we shot it In two days, and the biggest 
problem I had was that there wasn't enough ice 
to get any kind of momentum on skates, you 
know? It was very jagged ice. It wasn't flat, and 
the [skating] double had a problem. Most of It I 
shot in slow-motlon, which originally wasn’t 
planned. I did it in slow-motion just to prolong 
the skating surface, and it turned out really well. 

tesieh, diey find yarn character's 
head in the toilet. It's yaur real head; 
haw did they da that effect? 

LD: They built a little toilet and I just lay back 
into It. They put water around It and closed It. 
So, my head has been in some very interesting 
places. They also made a body cast of me. I 
don't know what they thought they were going 
to do with It [originally] - maybe hang the torso 
in the shower, with the head in the toilet? 


Do you recali any scenes that 
shat that ended up being cut euf^fi I 
the fiim? • <1 

RC: There were a lot of scenes of Michael Win- 
cott. When I finally saw it, I said, “Where's 
Michael?" There were also scenes of Samantha 
Eggar in her bedroom. And a lot of the night- 
fime exteriors - 1 remember that we shot day- 
for-night - of the scenes outside the mansion 
with Michael. They didn’t reshoot, they shot new 
stuff. They went in a different direction. The in- 
terning of Samantha [in the sanatorium] at the . 
beginning, that was never in the script. I shot : 
the script as it was presented to me. 

LG: tt's interesting because we shot two differ- 
ent endings. I remember shooting [the original] 
in a little theatre somewhere ih Toronto, where 
all the dead bodies were there and I was doing 
my stand-up routine in front of them all. But _ I 
then we came back and filmed me in the mental 
hospital, doing the routine in front of the patients ' 

- which was what they chose tor the ending. I ^ 


IT WAS ONE OF THE ONLY FILMS 
WHERE THEY SPENT A LOT OF TIME 
DUILDING UP TO THE KILLS. 
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LD: There was one scene from the reshoot that 
never got used, thankfully, because It was so 
ridiculous. They were trying to justify why my 
charaoter would sleep with John Vernon. So, they 
shot a flashbaok where I was breaking up with 
my professor in oollege, who was dumping me. I 
had this history of chasing down older men, I 
guess. 

Wos th» treepy dell always in the 
K scriptl 

I RC: Yes, but originally it wasn’t the same kind of 
^ doll asyou see in the film. The first doll wasn't as 
r rigid; it was a softer type of doll. The whole car 
j, scene when the car stops In the middle of the 
road - you see, that's another thing. Originally, it 
• wasn't a dream, [Peter] made it a dream se- 
1 quenoe. But It wasn't one In the original script. 

Really? 

■ RC; Peter rearranged stuff - just like Michael 
^ Wincott going through diat big scene that is not 
. in the film, with his snowmobile crashing through 
I the library window. That doll scene was originally 
not a dream at all. One of the actresses was driv- 
ing to the mansion and came upon this doll, 
thinking It was a child standing on the road In the 
' rain. Then she gets olose [to it], and it was just 
this big hook for the audience at the beginning of 
the movie. And we left it at that. But Peter started 
playing with die structure so much. 

There's alsa a phofa shewing the 
{ film's alternate ending with Lynne 
6riffithi tharacter standing an a 
stage with her vietims. 

*, 


RC: The film that Peter released and what I was 
originally presented with In the script are like two 
different worlds. Peter really went off and just 
changed it all. After the skating scene, I had no 
contact with him. In those days, I was living be- 
tween Montreal and Los Angeles, while Peter was 
in Toronto. He didn't have me on his back, I 
guess, and he did whatever he wanted. He was 
the producer. And I was a bit naive in that sense, 
never thinking that he would change things. But 
you live and learn. 

What happened when yau finally 
saw it? 

RC: When I watched it, itjust blew me away, be- 
cause for the first nineteen minutes, I said, “What 
is this?” It was like nothing that had been written. 
And like I said, the iast ten, eleven minutes at the 
end, was like nothing that had been in the script, 
or nothing that I had shot. I couldn't believe it. 
This was almost a year later when they sent me 
the cassette. They sent it with a letter, asking if I 
could please sign off on this. I said, “No, I can't 
sign this; half of the movie I didn't even shoot, or 
had anything to do with the original script." So, I 
told [Simpson] “No," and I went off very disiliu- i 
sloned. I couldn't believe a producer could even ' 
do that, honestly. 

LD: It was fraught with problems, and I think that 
the producers kind of dropped the ball with It, as 
well. 

L6: At the time, we were all thinking: "Is this 
movie ever going to see the light of day?" and 
“How come there's no buzz about this movie?” 


¥fhase deeisian was it ta use the 
name "JanaHtan Stryker" far rtte di- 
reefer's ereditf 

RC: It was Peter's. I just said that I would not put « | 
my name on this film. You know, a year or so |: 1 
later when I got the tape [of the finished film], I 
had spent a lot of time In Los Angeles and I was J: 
doing big commercials. So, to be honest, I » 
couldn't care less anymore. I was making way j 
more money than doing drama. But I was disil- ^ ! 
lusioned and It turned me off doing drama, so I 
just did commercials and opened my own pro- 
duction house. 

Have yau watched it recently? _ _ 

RC: I watched It again about two years ago. f I 
Someone had sent me a DVD. I felt like crying be- j 
cause ail of the mansion stuff, which had been 
really nice, just looked like shit. ' } I 

Are yau surprised at the film's cult 
fallowing? 

LD: What Richard accomplished and brought to 
the film really makes it a cult classic, and makes 
people gravitate to It. It was beautifully shot, and 
there was character development. And in my 1 
view, it was one of the only films where they 
spent a lot of time building up to the kills. 

RC; You know, when I shot that, I never thought 
the film would do anything. ... Peter said that I 
was too artsy-fancy, but I think that it adds a cer- 
tain flavour to the film. I guess that between the 
both of us, we ended up doing something. 9 
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FREDDVS nflGHIlVURES 0988-1990) ^ 

Nothing sums up 1980s horror quite like Freddy 
Krueger, and nothing sums up ’80s cinema quite 
like milking a cash cow until its teats are as man- 
gled as Krueger's face. The Nightmare on Elm 
Sireeffiims were stylish, populated by likable char- 
acters and more imaginative than their competi- 
tion. As the sequels continued, demand for Freddy 
increased and the Elm Sfreeffranchise sank its 
money-harvestng claws into television. 

Freddy's Nightmares promised an hour-long 
weekly horror series that would alternately depict 
malevolent forces in the dream world alongside 
glimpses into Freddy's serial killing past and 
dream-demon present. It's not the worst idea for 
a series, but over the course of two seasons, Night- 
manes became the unquestionable low point in the 
franchise, barring the 201 0 reboot 

Whereas the Elm Sfreef films were defined by 
their creativity and willingness to throw the baby 
out with the bathwater-whether it was killing off 
major characters (a move that was not quite so 
common in 1 987) or revamping the entire premise 
in 1 gas’s Freddy's Revenge - Freddy's Nightmares 
offered the usual cliched stories about philandering 
spouses, dickish media personalities and shady 
psychics coming to unfortunate ends. 

More problematic was the use of Freddy Krueger 
as the show's host, as his constant presence re- 
moved any last traces of menace. The use of him 
in the series did more damage to the character 
than any other entry in the franchise. 

Additionally, Freddy was stuck in his wise-crack- 
ing persona of the sequels. The first episode, di- 
rected by Tobe Hooper, unwisely shows us what 
Krueger was like when he was alive. Or, more 
specifically, that he’s the same guy alive as he is 
in the dream world. If he's a swaggering, jokey 
murderer even as a mortal man confronted with 
an angry mob, what's the point of showing us his 
past? 

Both Englund and former New Line Cinema hon- 
cho Bob Shaye commented on Nightmares in the 
Never Sleep Again documentary, claiming it 
peaked early and never recovered. Indeed, enter- 
tainment value here is scarce, barring the novelty 
of seeing David Lander (Squiggy from TV’s Laveme 
rSSft/rfej^ get murdered or Lar Park Lincoln (Friday 
the 1301 WL The New Blood) get taunted by Freddy. 
Despite the presence of Englund, Brad Pitt, Jeffrey 
Combs, Lori Petty, Mariska HargitayjLaw^ Order: 

SW), John Cameron Mitchell {Hedwig & The Angry 
Inch, Girlg) and many others, Nightmares is the 
lamest of the '80s horror anthologies. Even weaker 
showssuchas TheW/fcW/rerand Oarfcroom man- 
aged to get a few decent scripte in their runs. 

Availability: Two Freddy’s Nightmares episodes, 

“It’s a Miserable Life" and “Killer Instinct," were 
Included in New Line’s A Nightmare on Elm Street 
Collection, vdiile a Region Z release featured the 
first Oiree episodes. The odd full episode also gets 
posted on streaming sites. 


MN CRUSADERS 099))^ 

Yes, the Toxic Avenger had a cartoon. 

Fred Wolf Rims and Playmates were the top an- 
imation studio and toy company, respectively, of 
the late ’80s and early '90s because of Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles. So it was a no-bralner to 
transform another violent cult property into a 
tongue-in-cheek cartoon series designed to sell 
toys, so they turned to Troma. 

This was the age of Captain Planet, Stop the 
Smogglesand untold environmental PSAs. Poising 
The Tox/cArengerfor a satirical, eco-friendly kids 
cartoon wasn't a bad Idea. 

Toxic Crusaders sees Jox\e and a team of misfit 
mutant heroes protect Tromaville from the Shred- 
der-llke Dr. Klllemoff and villainous extra-terrestri- 
als from the planet Smogula. The Ninja Turtles 
team brought exactly what you think they would 
to the show, right down to the insanely catchy 
Chuck Lome theme tune (“Hey, I'm sitting on top 
of the worldAVith my mop, tutu and gir1'’).The se- 
ries' corny, self-aware humour was befitting of 
Troma (the Crusaders' motto was “We're the Toxic 
Crusaders, of that we’re pretty sure of") and the 
first episode faithfully retold Toxie's origin. Even the 
abysmal animation - worse than many of the 


cheapest toons of the era - feels perfectly at home 
in a Troma product 

Despite a tie-in toy line, a Marvel comic and li- 
censed video games, the series barely made a blip 
on the airwaves and ended after a single season. 

Availability: a single season of Toxic Crusaders 
is available on Troma DVD and has been released 
on the company's 'rbuTube channel. 

TALES FRUm THE CRyPTXEEPER ^ 
(19»-9H,1999) “ 

HBO’s Tales from the Crypt brought new life to 
EC’s homor comic legacy. Inspiring trading cards, 
a pinball game.VHS tapes, two movies (three if you 
count 2002’s Ritual) and novelty music (1991’s 
"Crypt Jam" single and 1994’s Have fiiurselfa 
Scary Little Christmas aibm), Cryptms a mer- 
chandising juggernaut Where else could the fran- 
chise go, but television... again? 

With TV’s Are 'ibu Afraid ofyhe Dark? and the 
books of R. L. Stine and Christopher Pike providing 
family-friendly scares, Crypts producers expanded 
their reach. Tales from the Cryptkeeper debuted 
as part of ABC’s Saturday morning lineup in the 
fall of '93 and, for two seasons, wasn't afraid 



If you're wondering what that plot descrip- t ^ 
ton has to do with Psycho, you may have al- ^ 
ready given the story more thought than % 

writer/direclor Richard Rothstein (co-creator of ' 

another anthology series, The Hitchhikei). Despite 
solid performances from Cort and Keane, as well as 
favourites Moses Gunn and Robert Ricardo, Bates Motel 
is astonishing in its incompetence - from the contra- 
dictions with Hitchcock's film to the telefilm's Scooby- 
Doo resolution where the ghost of Mrs Bates is revealed 
to be a greedy banker wearing a mask! 


Before the ASE series of the same name, there was the NBC Bates Mote! 
pilot, Aired asamade-for-TV movie, it ignored the Psycho sequels to focus 
on Alex West (Bud Cort). West murdered his father or stepfather (the pilot 
doesn’t make that clear) as a child and was placed In a California mental 
hospital. There, he befriends Norman Bates (Kurt Paul, Anthony Perkins’ 
stunt double in Psycho II and lll\. Twenty-odd years later. West inherits the 
Bates Motel after Norman’s funeral. Despite some resistance to re-open- 
Ing the site of a famous murder. West is soon joined by a plucky tomboy 
(Lori Petty) who helps him out. Then someone Impersonating the late Mrs. 
Bates comes to wreak havoc on the motel's new occupants. 

If that sounds eerily similar to Tom Holland’s Psycho II script, don't 
worry. West is never in any danger of losing his mind and Lori Petty’s char- 
acter has no ulterior motives. This was a Fantasy Island rip-off, in which 
troubled souls visiting the Bates Motel would be whisked away to learn a 
valuable lesson. In the story that develops in the second half of the pilot, 
a suicidal aerobics instructor {The Incubus' Kerri Keane) learns to live 
again when her guardian angel {Head of the Class' Khrystyne Ha]e) gets 
her to dance with the young Tony Scotti (Jason Bateman). 


Availability: Can be ordered as an on-demand DVD-R, as part of 
Unlversal'sVaM Series. 


Darkman. the film, is one of Sam Raimi’s great cult classics and, 
as a character, Darkman is interesting and unpredictable enough 
to inspire a series. However, being spared the TV version was a | 
blessing, given the 22-minute pilot was too awful to air. It's eas- ; 
ilythe worst thing with Raimi's name on it 

The Darkman pilot is essentially a remake of its source ma- 
terial, but with a smaller budget, almost none of the original cast 
or crew and a bevy of ’90s TV cliches. Darkman (Christopher 
Bowen) joins forces with a tough-but-sensitive police officer 
(Kathleen York) and a streetwise African-American kid (uncred- 
ited) to pursue revenge against Durant (a slumming Larry 
Drake). He doesn’t succeed, but he’ll continue to try... each and 
every week! Together, Team Darkman will fight crime and teach 
each other morals, like when Darkman learns empathy upon hear- 
ing that people have scars “on the inside" comparable to his tacial 
burns. 

While Drake, York and the rest of the supporting cast try their J 
best with the script Bowen’s Darkman shrieks and mugs A 
with every line ■ 

Raimi’s original fim effortlessly balanced horror, comedy, ^ 
romance, camp, superheroics and melodrama. The pilot's 
writer Robert Eisele {The Birds II: Land's End} and director S 
Brian Grant (whose most notable directing credit is for Olivia 1 
Newton-John's “Let Get Physical" video) totally fail to recap- | 
ture the tone, style or appeal. It does itself no favours by k 
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Checking Out (topi Bud Cort and Loh Petty in the original Bales-less TV version 
ol Sales Motel, and Christopher Bowen stam'ng In Darkman. 



to give Its characters a fate worse than death. For example, season 
two's "All the Gory Details" ends with a reporter dismembered, sewn back 
together and reanimated as a SLbservient zombie. 

Anticipating parental protests, the network developed a ‘‘viewer guide 
package" with the aid of a child psychologist, which would be sent to anyone 
calling ABC affiliates with objections. The package Illustrated the themes of 
CrypOteeper 'm order to show that It was wholesome fun. To go along with 
this, the Cryptkeeper himself needed a makeover. The original plan was to 
use the existing puppet and set from HBO's series to film the host segments, 
but fearing a backlash, the Cryptkeeper became a friendly-looking cartoon 
“best fiend" for the kiddies. John Kassir returned to voice the character. 

After two seasons, the show was put on hiatus for several years before It 
was relaunched on CBS in 1 999 as New Tales from the Cryptkeeper. New 
Tales Introduced a softer art style and a softer Cryptkeeper. Where the rotting 
bag of bones of previous seasons was recognizable to fans of the HBO se- 
ries, this Cryptkeeper was the scariest thing of all: a children's educator. 
tVewfa/es' wraparound segments sees the Cryptkeeper spouting lines such 
as "Teasing hurts kids on the Inside" and “Breaking rules isn't cool. Just 
the opposite." 

The Cryptkeeper in the ABC version acknowledged a moral when present 
but did so In a more tongue-in-cheek fashion. While this new version was 
cemented by his catchphrase, “Creep out of trouble because I'll be watch- 
ing." New Tales was the last gasp of the Crypt franchise on TV. However, 
between the two ABC seasons and the belated CBS season, there'd be an 
even stranger attempt to wedge the punning ghoul Into a Saturday morning 
flmeslot.. 


reusing footage from Raimi's film to remind us of this. A spec- 
tacular embarrassment all around. 


out of print, while the former was re-released in 2013 by Phase 4 Films. 


Availability: The pilot has never officially been released but 
was popular in bootlegging circles and occasionally shows up 
on streaming video sites. 


SECRETS OF THE CRyPTKEEPERS HAONTED HOOSE W 
0996 - 7 ) — 


Despite ABC's concern that live-action host segments would be too scary, 
CBS' Secrets of the Cryptkeeper's Haunted House used the Cryptkeeper 
puppet every five minutes. Achildren’s game show reminiscent of YIVs Uh- 

by host Steve Saunders. During certain games, a CGI skull (“Digger") taunted 


Given the success Hammer would continue to have with Is 
Frankenstein mov\es from 1957 up unfiT 1973's Frankenstein 
& the Monster from Hell, a weekly series about the Baron's 
amoral mad science seems logical. Teaming up with Colum- 
bia-Screen Gems, Tales of Frankenstein began and ended with 
a single pilot. Directed by Curt Slodmak, from a script credited 
to Slodmak and the husband-wtfe team of Catherine and Henry 
Kuttner, Ta/esfalls into the traps the films avoided. Where Ham- 
mer's movies forged their own identity, Ta/es feels like a hang- 
over from the Universal era. 

The Universal connection makes sense given Siodmak's in- 
volvement; he scripted The Wolf Man, The Invisible Man Re- 
turns and Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man. As a director, 
however, he was less gifted, helming drive-ln cheese such as 
Bride of the Gorilla and Curucu, Beast of the Amazon. 

In the Tales pilot, Christine Halpert (Helen Westcott) tries to 
convince Baron Frankenstein (Anton Diffring) to aid her ailing 
husband, Paul (Richard Bull). The Baron refuses, but once Paul 
dies... well, you know. Paul, whose brain now inhabits the clas- 
sic blockhead body of the Monster, goes on a rampage and 
dies after Christine sees him in his new body. The end results 
are as indifferent as D'rffring's lifeless performance. 

More promising scripts for the series saw the Baron involved 
in increasingly inventive experiments, such as making F2 (the 
Baron's evil twin) creating a beautiful woman w'lhout a soul 
and using a hypnotist to control his original Monster. Some of 
these elements would be recycled In Hammer sequels. 


testants, their score or the current round. This likely had to do with the fact 
that Kassir, as a union actor, would've been one of the pricier aspects of the 


Availability: On DVD from Paradox.^ 













-. series. Presumably Digger was created so 
. contestants could interact wrtti a ghoul without 
Incurring extra cost to the network. Despite Se- 
( Crete’ use of the puppet Cryptkeeper (or “CK" as 

' he's ott-referred to on the show), there was no 

public outcry. 

Availability: Unreleased. 


THE DEAD ZONE (2002-07) [13 


Quality-wise, Stephen KIngTV adaptaVons tend 
to be closer to The Langollers than It. The USA 
Network series based on Stephen King’s The 
Dead Zone \s likeabie, but so unremarkable. De- 
veloped by Deep Space Nine co-creator Michael 
Filler and starring Anthony Michael Hall and 
Nicole de Boer, the show follows the groundwork 
laid by the novel and the 1983 David Cronenberg 
film, but without the tragedy; the Johnny Smith 
of the novel and film was ostracized for his psy- 
chic gifts, but here he uses telekinesis to stop 
crimes and conspiracies. Also Included, TV cliches 
such as a no-nonsense African-American best 
friend, a love triangle and a search for a missing 
family member. 

De Boer Is good as Hall's "will-they-or-won’t- 
they" love Interest, David Ogden Silers Is great In 
a recuming role as the head of an influential reli- 
gious group (the character was played by Michael 
Moriarty In the pilot) and the finale features a wel- 
come appearanoe from Tom Skerritt. Hall is an 
adequate lead, though his performance suffers 
from the Inevitable comparisons with Christopher 
Walken's muted take on the character In the film. 
Hall’s dreadful hamming during the "visions" 
highlights his weaknesses as an actor. As a 
whole. Zone Is a serviceable TV show about a 
psychic solving mysteries, but It doesn't hold a 
candle to Its source material, the previous film 
adaptation, or even Chris Carter's similar Millen- 
nium. 

Availability: On DVD from Lionsgate. 

IHEIVIORS: THE SERIES (2003) ^ 

How oPscure Is the TremorsTV series? Given 
that It's sandwiched between two sequels and a 
prequel (all direct-to-video), it’s a safe bet that 
this one-season-wonder was just a quick cash- 
In for a franchise that never should've been se- 
quellzed In the first place. 

Not so. 

The Tremorsfilms bucked expectations by re- 
taining as much of the original cast and crew as 
possible. While Kevin Bacon and Reba McEntIre 
were no-shows, Fred Ward returned for 1996's 
Tremors 2:Ahershocks. The rest of the survivors 
from 1990's 7remo/sappearedln2001’s Tremors 
3: Back to Perfection. Throughout the films and 

eleven of the show’s scant thirteen episodes, 

> Michael Gross starred as survivalist, conspir- 


acy theorist and Graboid hunter, Burt Gummer. 
The high quality of the TV series and the dlrect- 
to-video sequels was largely because S.S. Wilson 
and Brent Maddock, the writers of the original 
Tremors, were on board as producers. 

The Tremors series takes place after the se- 
quels. Perfection, Nevada, Is now home to one of 
the last surviving grabolds, a sterile albino sand- 
worm nicknamed “El Blanco."Wllh Blanco posing 
an Insignificant threat, the locals are allowed to 
remain in the small town if they cooperate with 
the U.S. Dept of the Interior and its rep, W.D. 
Twitchell [Breaking Bads Dean Norris). Over thir- 
teen episodes, Gummer and company face Ass- 
blasters and Shrlekers (later stages In the 
Graboid creatures’ life cycles, shown In the 
Tremors sequels), with a few surprise monsters 
along the way. 

The series was colourful, amusing and had a 
lot of potential. Set up as the an^-X-Files, Gum- 
mer and his Perfection posse were wary of the 
government, but their beliefs weren’t vindicated. 
Twitchell was never an overt antagonist with big 
secrets. The government created creatures that 


do rear their heads In the series, but only as a re- 
sult of carelessness rather than sinister design. 
New life is documented and sometimes protected 
by the government. Belief In extraterrestrials and 
vast conspiracies is mocked, the tone is tongue- 
in-cheek rather than grim, and the series only has 
a few character casualties. 

While the CGI effects are on par with other fan- 
tasy programs of the time, there's some dead 
weight In the cast (particularly Gladlse Jimenez 
and Lela Lee) and the show was never given a 
chance to grow. Still, the thirteen episodes hit 
more than they miss. Gross and Norris are great, 
and Christopher Lloyd is a treat In a recurring role 
as Perfection's resident mad scientist. One par- 
ticular highlight Is the episode "A Little Paranoia 
Among Friends" where Burt tries to warn a small 
town of a pending monster attack, but Is shunned 
by townsfolk who believe he’s with the FBI, For a 
low-budget spin-off of a then-thirteen-year-old 
film, no show has any business being as fun as 
Tremors: The Series. 

Availability: On DVD from Universal.^ 






Although audiences trembled at the telekinetic traumas of Carrie. The Fury. 
Patrick and The Medusa Touch, the most visceral slice of speculative sci- 
fi/horror to emerge from this period was David Cronenberg's (literally) mind- 
blowing shocker Scanners (out on Blu-ray and DVD from Criterion on July 1 5). 

Released In 1981, the titular telepaths are mutants created by the side ef- 
fects of Ephemerol, a drug presoribed as an analgesic for pregnant women. 
Cameron Vale (Stephen Lack), a derelict with psychic abilities. Is recruited by 
Dr. Paul Ruth (Patrick McGoohan) to the ranks of ConSec, an organization that 
Is gathering up all known scanners. Ruth controls the telepaths through their 
dependence on Ephemerol -which suppresses the cacophony of voices that 
torment their minds - and trains them to permeate a rival group of renegade 
scanners led by the vicious Darryl Revok [Michael Ironside). Kim Obrist (Jen- 
nifer O’Neill), a recent defector from Revok’s group, helps Vale infiltrate the 
covert scanner underground, leading to a final confrontation that may deter- 


mine the fate of this new strain of humanity. 

Boasting such unthreatening working titles as Telepathy2000ara The Sen- 
sitives. Cronenberg had initially sent his idea for Scanners to Hollywood in 
1971 where it was rejected by Roger Corman.lt would take another decade, 
and the financial loopholes furnished by “the crazy days of Canadian tax shel- 
ter money," before this gripping confluence of corporate intrigue, conspiracy 
thriller and sticl^ splatter would get the go-ahead with a hasty two-week pre- 
production schedule and an eight-week shoot. 

"When we went out to shoot [Scanners] there was no script” recalls Cro- 
nenberg. “I was actually writing It at lunchtime and In the mornings and stuff. 
Scanners was the most difficult movie I ever made, partly because of that 
reason. What often happened back In those days in Canada was that during 
Dctober and November the tax shelter money would come in because all the 
doctors, dentists and lawyers realized that they needed a tax write-off. The 




government tiad mandated that investment in fiim 
wouid be a tax write-oft in order to encourage an 
investment in moviemaking. So, suddeniy, there 
was ali this money and it wouid have to be spent 
before the end of the year for these guys to get 
their tax write-off. That often forced you into mak- 
ing a movie because the money was there before 
the script’ 

Looking tor somebody to piay the iead roie of 
Cameron Vaie, Cronenberg approached Montreai- 
bom actor, screenwriter and painter Stephen Lack, 
whom he'd fitst met at the Monaco Grand Prix sev- 
eral years eariier. Lack, who had appeared in such 
cuit Aims as Montreal Main and The Rubber Gun, 
feit an instant kinship with Cronenberg and his 
uniqueiy transgressive artistic sensibiiities. 

"David was impressive and said he wanted me 
to piay Cameron because of something he saw in 
my eyes," reveais Lack. "But when he tirst handed 
me the script tor Scanners it wasn’t even finished 
and everything was being done in a hurry to make 
the deadiine tor the tax sheiter. The story didn't 
even have a beginning or an ending, and scenes 
were being reguiariy reworked. It was sometimes 
difficuit to keep track ot things, so i decided to neu- 
traiize any extreme reactions in my character and 
deiiberateiy gave Cameron this robotic tone and 
medicated texture, rather than deiivering a tiam- 
boyanL rage-fiiied performance, which couid have 
appeared wiidiy uneven in the finai anaiysis.” 

Despite eftorts to maintain a cairn outer resoive, 
Scanne^ms cradied in difficulty. O'Neil was sent 
a copy ot the screenplay by the producers that had 
all the violence excised - resulting in the actress 
having a meltdown In her trailer when she finally 
perused an uncensored draft McGoohan also had 
several unresolved conflicts, but these Incidents 
were thrown Into sharp perspective when tragedy 
struck on the very first day of principal photogra- 
phy. 

"I'll never forget that day," sighs Lack. “I remem- 
ber somebody asking me, ‘Stephen, do you know 
how to drive an eighteen-wheel truck for this 
scene we're doing?' Of course I didn't, but I 
climbed behind the wheel anyway as the crew 
were setting the cameras up alongside the access 
route to this factory. The traffic was moving along 
the highway beside us and some people had 
slowed down In their car to look at what was going 
on. Suddenly, their vehicle was viciously rear- 
ended by a similarly-sized truck and they were 
killed instantly. The entire crew - all of us - hopped 
over this fence and ran towards them to help, but 
we were greeted with this total homor show.” 

Having barely recovered from that hamowing ex- 
perience, Cronenberg and company moved on to 
lens the film's most celebrated moment: the spec- 
tacular demise of the “Rrst Scanner" (played by 
Louis Del Grande), whose head Is detonated by 
Revok during an otherwise harmless ConSec 
demonstration. Originally positioned to open Scan- 
ners, Cronenberg pushed the sequence back ten 
minutes into the namative after attending several 
test screenings. Although his character didn't fea- 


ture in the scene, Lack vividly recalls joining nearly 
every crew member on set to witness the shooting 
- quite literally - of this historic moment 

"Everybody knew something special was going 
to happen that day," he says. "I remember the tech 
people were a little uptight because this was ac- 
tually the second time they were doing the explod- 
ing head and they weren't taking chances. David 
had assembled this bank of 
cameras - one of them being 
the high-speed camera, which 
was shooting at a rate of 400 
frames per second and 
sounded like a dental drill. The 
cameras were draped with 
plastic sheeting and the set 
looked like Dexter’s kill-room. 

The FX guy then got under- 
neath the desk with a sawed- 
off shotgun, painted the 
weapon up at this [man- 
nequin’s] head and pulled the 
trigger - boom\ We were all 
standing way behind the cameras, but everybody 
still got blood and guts on them!" 

Although pleased with the effect Cronenberg 
grew concerned about how it would be received 
by the rafings board. As a confingency against a 


damaging X-rating, he shot an alternate take in 
which the bespectacled telepath succumbed to the 
more benign death of a Revok-induced heart at- 
tack. Naturally, it wasn’t used and the exploding 
head is now regarded as a pivotal moment in hor- 
ror film history. Like The Thing and An American 
Werewolf in London, Scanners showcased the 
burgeoning art form of makeup FX, but drew crit- 
icism from some who com- 
plained that technology was 
now mandating and dominat- 
ing the content of movies. 

“1 can't comment on either 
John Carpenter's film or John 
Landis’ film, but the other 
thing to consider is the fans," 
argues Cronenberg. “If you are 
going to do a werewolf trans- 
formation, I think John Landis 
knows that the fans want to 
see that in great detail. They 
want to see exactly how the 
hands become the daws and 
paws because it's so delicious for them, ft’s the 
essence of the movie at that particular point and 
it’s what the fans have been waiting for. ... But I’ve 
never used FX exdusiveiy as a means of shocking 
audiences out of their perceived complacency or 
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merely because the technology was available. It’s 
always primarily about the story and the charac- 
ters.” 

Scanners culminates with another infamously 
moist sequence - the climactic showdown be- 
tween Revok and Vale, which the latter seemingly 
wins by destroying his own physical form In order 
to become the dominant consciousness in Revok’s 
body. Four months after filming what he believed 
were his final scenes, Lack was summoned back 
to reshoot the conclusion, in the original ending, 
Revok unleashes enough psychic energy to make 
Vale’s head explode but dissatisfied with the re- 
sults, Cronenberg hired Dick Smith as a consultant 
charging the FX legend with the task of choreo- 
graphing a more dynamic confrontation. 

"Over a three-day period Dick reworked the en- 
tire scanner battle with the aid of bladders, blood 


and everything, " explains Lack. “At the time, Dick 
wasn't exacVy predisposed to me In any positive 
way. This was due to an earlier meeting we'd had 
where he had to photograph me in orderto create 
some glass eyes for the moment my eyeballs ex- 
ploded out of my head. \Vhen we were f Iming the 
reshoots, Dick was panicking because the blad- 
ders were unexpectedly leaking. I said, ‘Submerge 
the bladder In water, put air through It, and see 
where the bubbles come and there's your leak.’ As 
soon as these words left my lips, Dick suddenly 
had renewed respect for me because I was now 
speaking his language. He later generously gave 
me my fake head, which was wonderful." 

Afeat of skin-shredding prosthetics and fiery py- 
rotechnics, the scanner battle Is a technical tri- 
umph. Despite this, Cronenberg has confessed In 
previous Interviews to being unsure If he success- 


fully conveyed the disturbing sense of uncertainty 
he was intending with Vale meant to survive “as a 
mixture of the good guy and the bad guy. " This has 
led viewers to interpret the ending of Scanners as 
being optimistic - compared to the apparent ni- 
hilism of S/r/vers, TheBroodand Wdeodrame-but 
Cronenberg cautions against such readings. 

"I think it honestly has very much to do with the 
emotional state of the particular audience member 
and how they engage with your film - or which 
character they engage with most - as to whether 
[the climax Is] deemed to be positive or not I really 
do believe that. Even the ending of Shivers Is in 
some ways a triumph of the infected, but in other 
ways it's actually a liberated, posit've ending as 
well. So, at that point, it’s a very subjective thing 
because what is positive and what Is negative? 
There are no absolutes reaiy, so you can make ar- 
guments on either side about Shivers. Scanners 
and Videodrome in terms of their endings. The one 
thing we can agree on is that they are certainly not 
traditional, sentimental, uplifting endings." 

Lack agrees that the climax should not be 
viewed in "stark polarity” as its strength rests in 
its ambiguity. 

"What fascinates me is that one person's body 
wins and the other person's mind wins,” he ex- 
plains. “In this case. I’d even suggest that such a 
scenario would represent David’s positive intent. 
The only negative I can see about shoehorning 
your mind info another person’s body like that is 
that I'm so much more attractive than Michael 
Ironsidel” 

One of the remarkably consistent themes of 
Cronenberg’s early oeuvre is the destruction of 
his visionary leading men. Max Renn in Video- 
drome. Johnny Smith in The Dead Zone. Seth 
Brundle in The Fiy, and even Revok and Ruth in 
Scanners, all perish by the closing credits. 

"I think that's an old story," notes Cronenberg. 
“It’s nice when you have a visionary who lives 
into his nineties and is actually happyl I must say 
that It doesn’t happen all that often, though. I 
don’t really buy the Idea that your creativity 
somehow makes you insane. The whole idea of 
insanity and brilliant creativity being Inevitably 
linked - 1 do not buy that for one second. How- 
ever, if you areoutthereinthe world as a vision- 
ary, you are certainly exposed to a great many 
dangers. You are very, very vulnerable, there is no 
question about it, and I think some of those char- 
acters you Just mentioned reflect or embody that 
reality in some way.” 

After working with Cronenberg on Scanners 
and Dead Ringers, and maintaining a long friend- 
ship to this day. Lack playfully offers a contrasting 
view: 

"I think David just likes Inflicting and orches- 
trating these magnificently disgusting deaths on 
people," he chortles. “He never gets visibly ex- 
cited on set when he shoots the nasty stuff, but 
I’m sure there's some hidden body part that 
twitches feverishly- possibly a toe that curls se- 
cretly in delight. We Just never see it.” 



ON THE DISGUSTING SET OF SCOH DERRICKSON'S JSriftJTr tI3|a: 5fh|n C&tJfl, WE 
DISCOVER JUST HOW NASTY THE DATTI.E BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL CAN GET IN THIS 
HYBRID OF COP AQION FLICK, EXORCISM CHILLER AND DETEQIVE FILM 


0 N A SWELTERING JUNE NIGHT IN THE BRONX, IN A 
FILTHY APARTMENT, SCOH DERRICKSON IS INSPECT- 
ING THE PROP DEPARTMENT’S LATEST WORK: A 
HORRIFYINGLY REALISTIC CRUCIFIED CAT. The film- 
maker-famous for helming The Exorcism of Emily Roseani Sin- 
ister- is or the set of his latestdemonic horror film, Oe/rVertte from fw/ 

He starts laughing; "Thafs the worst tucking thing I've ever seen! That’s so 
awesome!" 

Derrickson beckons over the film's star, Eric Bana (best 
known for starring in the 2003's The HulKi, who immediately 
beats a wincing retreat, chuckling that he doesn’t think he'il 
^ke a picture for his kids. 

Bana stars as Ralph Sarchie in this Jerry Bruckheimer-pro- ■ 
duced adaptation of Sarchie’s 2001 book Beware the Night, 
about his apparenty true adventures as an NYPD officer who dulivkr u 
also moonlighted as an exorcist's assistant, and had brushes 
with a Palo Mayombe priest's gruesome rituals, a young girl's 
visitations from an incubus, and a home haunted by the spirit i , 
ofa19th-centurybride. ^ 

“This is a very loose adaptation of Ralph's book,’’ stresses 


Derrickson of the film (out July 2, from Sony). "It’s heavily fictionaiized, al- 
though ail of the elements are inspired by the Incidents and cases that he 
writes about. With any film that's based on a true story, unless you're going 
to make something with great historical significance, I’m not sure there's really 
much value in historical veracity. It's never particularly interesting to me." 

In Deliver Us From Evi/Sarchie is a lapsed Catholic reluctantly teamed with 
a renegade priest during an Investigation Into disturbing and inexplicable 
crimes involving an epidemic of apparent possessions infesting 
New York. Edgar Ramirez {WraOj of the T/tan^ plays the exor- 
cist priest Mendoza; Olivia Munn {Iron Man? is Sarchie's wife, 
Jen; Joel McHale (TV comedy Commun/fy) Is Sarchie's expe- 
; rienced cop partner Butler: and a temitying Sean Harris 

{Prometheus, in head-to-toe scar makeup, plays Santino, an 

Iraq veteran targeting Sarchie while struggling with his own 
fhoh F'li. demons. 

The scene we're initially watching involves Bana and 
McHale, flashlights in hand, breaching the scuzzy digs for the 
first time. Butler compares the stench to that of a corpse-ridden 
basement they visited earlier, and Sarchie complains about the 
flies he’s having to pick from his teeth: “Fucking unbelievable; 


!l 



thought I’d seer everything." 

“I learned early on that most of being an actor 
is being uncomfortable," Bana grimaces after- 
wards. “Thankfully there are very strict rules about 
not being allowed to use real cockroaches, and I 
was very glad to hear that cat was a total fabrica- 
tion! That’s amazing. [Prosthetic FX designer] Mike 
Marino’s work is Incredible. We had a dead body 
on set last night that was a piece of art. It had mo- 
tors inside it to make ft... do things..." 

McHale chimes in: "This whole scene is lit by 
flashlights, so there's the whole thing of what’s un- 
seen. And there’s another crazy sequence that in- 
volves dead bodies that have been there for a 
while." 

Indeed. The apartment being used for the night’s 
shoot is on the Bronx's Grand Concourse, once a 
high-end address but these days... not so much. 
You have to hope that the cument residents 
aren’t living in the squalor we find ourselves 
in here, though. The dark rooms are ankle- 
deep with trash and congealed food, while the 
walls sport paint splatters and a disturbing 
mural of cut-up magazine clippings of animals, 
plus there are those fake cockroaches every- 
where. In the bathroom, there’s an amor- 
phous, unidentifiable black shape in the tub. 

"This set is the gnarliest I've been on so 
far by a mile," says McHale. ’’ I’ve done 
plays that have been pretty dark and vi- 
olent and scary-themed, but nobody’s 
cast me in something like this be- 
fore." 

Though the set on this particular 
night is particularly disgushng, Bana 
assures that it doesn't represent the film as 
a whole. 

"The first six weeks on this movie were just all 
character and dialogue, " he says. “That's what I 
love about Scott's work and why I signed on to do 
this. He doesn't Just make scary films: they're 
character-based movies that have this extra ele- 
ment. I would describe this as a cross between 
NYPD Blue and The Night Stalker. It reminds me 
of how I felt as a kid watching both sorts of shows 
that scared me. It’s creepy, but I think ifs got some 
great, serious undertones that ground it, and I think 
that might help people who might not normally be 
into those kinds of movies get a handle on 'it. And 
then hopefully we’ll occasionally scare the shit out 
of them." 

Derrickson elaborates on the notion that Deliver 
Us From Evil has one foot planted firmly in the 
world of the police procedural - the metaphorical 
inner demons are looming just as large as the lit- 
eral external ones. 

"What's Increasingly interesting to me about 
the darker types of stories that I seem to do best, 
is telling them from the characters outward," he 
offers. "I actually don’t think this Is as scary afilm 
as Sinister or Emily Rose, but 'it's got this very 
complicated protagonist. Ralph was running spe- 
cial ops with a team of eight guys in the most 
dangerous precinct in all of America. There were 


more arrests and violent crimes in that area than 
in any precinct anywhere else in the country 
when he was working it, and he was undercover 
That's the last guy in the world you'd Imagine 
teaming up in his spare time with a priest. If I 
thought of that idea for a story I’d assume no one 
would ever buy it." 

The low-key, mid-budget horror movie cer- 
tainly seems like an odd project for Bruckheimer, 
producer of the Pirates of the Caribbean and 
Transformers series, but he points out that he 
often looks for reality-based stories to turn into 
movies, despite his reputation for action-fantasy 
popcorn f icks. 

"We want to change it up every once in a 
while, and we like these stories: we've done a 
ton of them," he notes. “DeliverUsFrom Evii,\o 
my mind, is more of a paranormal thriller than a 
homer But in terms of being about the real Ralph 
Sarchie, it fits right along with our other true sto- 
ries like Giory Road, Veronica Guerin and Re- 
member the Fitans." 


Derrickson, the real Sarchie and Bruckheimer 
f rst came together on the project a decade ago 
(“Scott was the f rst writer we hired to work on 
it,” says Bruckheimer). Other films took prece- 
dent for a while, however, notably Emily Rose. 
until the success of Sm/sfer. After that film, which 
earned nearly S78 million worldwide on a 33 mil- 
lion budget. Screen Gems offered Derrickson 
carte blanche to direct the project of his choice. 
He turned to DeliverUsFrom Evil, but by that time 
he had to rethink the movie In order to bring 
something different to the screen. 

"I went back and looked at it again, and re- 
membered how much I'd wanted to make it," he 
explains, “but after fm/Tyfiose and all the other 
possession movies it Just didn’t feel original 
enough anymore. So I took a few months and 
completely rewrote it, and the result Just seemed 
to dick with everybody. It’s now a hybrid cop and 
possession movie, which I’ve never seen before. 
It’s certainly got way more action than you’ve 
seen from me previously.”® 



loW flWs Vanessa Furtado beholds the Bus Morgue booth. 
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BLOOD ms OLD 

ONLY LOVERS LEFT ALIVE 

starring Tilda Swintm, Tom Hiddleston and 
Mia Wasikowska 

Written and directed by Jim Jarmusch 
Sony Pictures Classics 

What do you want out of your vampire movies? 
Bloodsucking and neck biting, nasty kills with pointy 
stakes and gory, ripped-out hearts? That's not what 
you'll get from On/y /.overs teff^Wve. It's actually not 
even a horror movie. But if your taste runs towards 
the atmospheric or the art house, It just might be your 
favourite film of the year. 

Let's start with Tom MIOdleston and Tilda Swinton. 
Because,., My. Lord. As Adam (a wealthy but reclusive 
rock musician living among the ruins ot Detroit) and 
Eve (his long-time an- 
drogynous, angeilc-look- 
ing wife, who decamps 
from her life ot leisure in 
Tangiers, Morocco, when 
she suspects his eme- 
tlonal undoing), they are 
exquisite creatures of In- 
credible beauty and 
chemisbv. Vou literally 
could sit and watch them 
for hours, Which Is 
handy, because not 
much actually happens In this film. (If you're Into Jim 
Jarmusch movie’s, you probably suspected this al- 
ready.) In this way, it is a meditation on bme. Specif- 
ically, nostalgia. Imagine that friend of yours who 
Insists there la no good music after the '60s, then pic- 


ture that person living for several hundred years, and 
you'll have Adam, the guy who collects antique 
recording technology while bemoaning the good old 
days - of hanging out with Byron and Shelley. Now, 
he and Eve must amuse themselves in a world over- 
run with "zombies'' - their word tor humans - and 
get creative with their feeding practices, while fending 
off urban malaise. When they take a hit of the red 
stuff, Jarmusch makes the parallels with drug use 
crystal clear. And as they sedate themselves, we are 
hypnotized too. 

Lest this sound a bit pretentious, it's important to 
note how funny this film Is. Not just the gags like 
blood popsicles and the random appearance of Rod- 
ney Dangerfield. The whole tone of the film is quite 
droll; Adam ahd Eve are clever vampires indeed (even 
if nobody ever actually uses the v-word). It's ail in- 
credibly seductive and, dare I say, the sexiest, most 
Intriguing film of this type since Tony Scott's 1983 cult 
classic The Hunger. 

Only Lovers Left Alive took seven years to make 
and despite critical acclaim only scored a limited the- 
atrical release, but it's worth the effort to it track 
down. Essential viewing for vampire lovers. 

LIISA LADOUCEUR 


STOMP OF APPROVAL 


GODZILLA 

starring Aaron Taylor-Johnson, Bryan Cranston 

and Elizabolh Olson 

Directed by Gareth Edwards 

Written by Max Boransteln and David Callahan) 

Warner Bros. 

Monster buffs are a tough crowd to please. Show 
the monster too soon and we'll question your sense 



'/a reboot left the bar 

low enough to trip a gecko. 

Thankfully, the franchise Is now In very good hands 



but no filmmaker since 
original Gojira helmer 
ishirS Honda has gone to 

Godzilla flick w'rth a gen- 
uine directorial vision. Ed- 
wards strikes a tough 
balance: he's Inventive and 
sometimes stunningly ere- . 
ative when It comes to I 
grounding his monsters In * 
a thoroughly human perspective, hut he's still mindful 
of Godzilla's 60-year legacy. 

Engineer and conspiracy theorist Joe Brody (Bryan 
Cranston) lost his wife in a 1999 Japanese nuclear 
plant disaster. Rtteen years later, he finally manages 
to convince his adult son, Ford (Aaron Taylor-John- 
son), now a military ordinance expert, that the Japan- 
ese and American governments are hiding whatever 
really caused the meltdown. The problem turns out 
to be an enormous parasite that feeds on radiation: 
when It awakens and sets out to get it on with an- 
other giant monster cootie, Godzilla Is called upon to 
put a stop to that shit. Yep, that's right: Edwards' 
Godzilla Is essenVally the world's Plggest boner-kliier. 

By now, you've probably heard all about Godzilla's 


CIIEIiltCUHl; 




two main sticking points: ttie Homan characters aren't 
terribly Interesting, and Edwards holds back on the 
monster action tor a very long time. It's hard to argue 
V with the first point. The script wastes the movie's 
' strongest actors (Ken Watanabe as a scientist mostly 
]ust furrows nis brow}, and doesn't make a particu- 
larly good case for Taylor-Johnson’s leading-man sta- 
tus. 

But let's be honest: Godzilla movies nave never re- 
ally been about the people. We came to see monsters 
stomp cities and punch each other's laces oft, and 
Edwards delivers - eventually. The fact that he takes 
his time with it can be frustrating, but ultimately ft 
adds to the fun, and makes the final showdown feel 
like the grand cinemabc event it Is. 

APRIL SNELLIN6S 


FOUND TOOT-AGE 


WILLOW CREEK 

starring Bryce Johnson and Alesle Gilmore 
WriOnn and directed by Bobcat Goldthwalt 
MPI 

If you know anything about Bobcat Goldthwalt, 
you're probably wondering what fluke In tne horror 
universe landed him in a director's chair. Goldthwalt 
- for those not familiar - is an actor/comedlan best 
known tor his goofy, high-pitched voice and recurring 
role In the sting of 1980s 
Police Academy movies. 
But forget that. In the last 
decade, he has turned his 
talents to directing and 
writing, for which he's 
earned accolades for his 
black comedies World's 
Greatest Dad (2009) and 
God Bless America (201 1 ). 
Now, fortunately for us, 

ror film, where he proves 
that someUmes the most unlikely director can make 
a fresh footprint on familiar ground. 

In Willow Creek. Goldthwalt uses the found-footage 
template to weave a tale of terror in the land of Big- 
foot. The story takes place In Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, where in 1 967 Roger Patterson and Bob Gimlin 
shot the Iconic film that purportedly shows one of 
tnese creatures 'walking along a dry riverbed. Now, 
over 46 years later, BIgfoot enthusiast Jim - Bryce 
Johnson {Pretty Little Llar6/i-a\DnQ with his reluctant 


glritrlend Kelly (Alexie Gilmore) embalt on a road trip 
with the purpose of visiting the Patleraon-Gimlin film 
site and perhaps capture their own iconic Bigtoot film. 
Along the way, the couple stops in Willow Creek - the 
"BIgfoot capital' of the world - where they soak up 
some sasguatch culture and interview locals whose 
stories imply that pemaps Jim and Kelly should re- 
think their goal. Eventually, the couple make their way 
deep Into Six Rivers National Forest where they set 
up camp. Over the course of the next two nights, 
they're subjected to spooky experiences and outright 
terror as tney reconsider their preconceived notions 
about the reality of BIgfoot. 

A found-footage approach can often be a pitfall, but 
Goldthwalt uses the format effectively. The interplay 
of Jim's hand-held camera Is natural and plausible, 
and the actors tnemselves are convincing throughout. 
While tne movie ramps up to a truly dark and fright- 
ening climax, It offers tension and even humour as It 
slowly twists the BIgfoot legend away from the hug- 
gable pop-culture version Into something mucn more 
creepy. The best thing about Willow Creek, however, 
is that It's simply a good horror movie. It may thread 
Its needle with the shadow of BIgfoot, but it doesn't 
rely on this point alone to sew the tale. Instead it relies 
on Goldthwait's skilled directing and writing to provide 
an entertaining journey - and one hell of an ending! 

LYLE BLACKBURN 



CABIN FEVER 3: PATIENT ZERO 

starring Saan Astin, Currie Graham and Ryan Donowho 
Directed by Kaare Andrews 
Written by Jake Wade Wall 
Image Entertainment 

Eli Roth'S CaOifiFeverwas a genre-literate cult hit. 
Ti West's compromised sequel offered only brief 
glimpses of the bizarre gore comedy that was in- 
tended. And now, Kaare Andrews' Cabin Fever 3: Pa- 
tient Zero is a genuinely gross Installment that 
conflnues the franchise while stripping away the Dark 
comedy that once defined it And triough it's ambi- 
tious and filled with plenty of gag-inducIng highlights, 
the film feels more like a decent pandemic horror 
movie slapped with a recognizable brand name than 
a proper continuation or reboot. 

A tedious set-up Introduces two competing plot 
threads. First up, Sean Astin stars as the btular paUent 
zero, a man Infected with that pesky flesh-eating 
virus who might also offer a cure. Unfortunately, he's 




PHIL BROWN 


FLOUNDERING FOOTAGE 
THE DEN 

starring Malania Papalia. David Schlacbtanhaufen 

and Adam Shapiro 

Directed by Zachary Danohue 

Written by Zachary Donohue and Lauren Tbompaon 

IFC Midnight 


Elizabeth Benton (Melanie Papalia) Is a hotshot 
graduate student with a neat (If vague) idea: study the 
online haoits of Homo sapiens by spending 24/7 on a 
Chat Roulette-esque website called The Den (who 
needs meal breaks or sleep when one is a hotshot 
graduate student?). But things take a dark turn a few 
days Into the study when Elizabeth witnesses a mur- 
der on camera... 

Thus begins The Den, a pedestrian found-footage 
offering shot mostly through a webcam - the limita- 
tions of which quickly become excruciatingly obvious, 
it works reasonably well as 
Elizabeth clicks through the 
feeds of a series of amusihg 
strangers, but as soon as she 
needs to step away from her 
desk... well, you see the 
problem: there's absolutely 
no reason for her to be film- 
ing everything she does on 
her phone, even if she Is 
under 25. In addition, her 
footage Is mixed up with 
scenes shot from the POV of the killer; It all adds up 
to a confusing mishmash of (basically) "things hap- 
pening, many of tnem baO."This does not make for a 










compelling narrative. 

The 0e/)ijitimately falls short becajse we are given 
no reasons for the events that occur and no reason 



people paying good money to see other people getting 


CAST-OFF 


BENEATH 



I SUV t 


aremote island. We get 
subtle hints as to the na- 
P ture of their relationship: 
^ suspicious looks are 
thrown between the alpha Jocks, the tagalong girls, 
the voyeuristic nerd and the sensitive hero-type, 
Johnny (Daniel Zovatto). Even after the groundskeeper 
warns them to stay away, the gang hops into a mo- 
torboat and makes for its desbnation. Their party Is 
rudely crashed by an unwanted visitor in the form of 
a mohstrous fish (an overgrown goliath tiger fish, to 
be exact), the likes of which would make River Mon- 
sters' Jeremy Wade quake in his sandals. Immedi- 
ately, the mutant fish - a wide-moufhed, 
practically constructed thing of beauty - be- 
comes the film’s real hero. It’s not as It our 
human players give us much tc root for, as 
mean-spirited and generally charmless as 
they are. When their boat is rammed from be- 
neath and a breach threatens to sink the 
teens.they take turns voting each other off the 
vessel, realify-TV style. But those who do 
make It back to shore have yet another sur- 
prise waiting for them... 

Let it be said again, the real attractloh In 8e- 


neathis the jumbo tigerfish.The moments it occupies 
the screen are fantastic, and credit must be given to 
Fessenden and his crew for going the puppet route. 
So compelling Is their creation that one might almost 
forgive the hackneyed plot, confusing writing and ten- 
sion-destroying acting. Almost. Sadly, unlike success- 
ful entries In the killer fish canon, this one comes up 
shallow. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 

PARfflORiiLINACTi™ 


mentally III, but when there’s no doubt that she’s the 
real deal (we see and hear much of what Alison ex- 
periences), Robert just comes oft as petulant and 
close-minded. Yet, Alison’s reaction to Josh. Is also 
problematic: she claims that she’s tormented by the 
dead boy all tie tme. and she may well be - she just 
isn't on the screen, which makes ft a pretty low- 
stakes drama to invest in. 

Atterlife is worth watching if you have eternity to 
spare, but bear In mind that life Is short, 

CUIRE HORSNELL 


Ike night- 
in isopod. 


senden, misses the boat, 
despite featuring a truly 
killer creature. 

Things begin wlh a set- 
up straight out of the hor- 
ror handbook. Six friends 


I the 


AFTERLIFE: SEASON 1 

starring Lesley Sharp, Andrew Lincoln and Kate Duchene 
Pirected by Martyn Friend, Charies Beeson, 

Maurice Phillips, etal 
Written by Stephen Volk 
BBC 

Alison Mundy (Lesley Sharp] sees dead people. 
Hears them too. And occasionally gets attacked by 
them. It’s all part of everyday existence for 
the Bristol-based medium atthe centre of 
British drama series Afterlife. Her antago- 
nist, Robert Bridge (Andrew Lincoln: The 
Walking Deaiii. a psychology professor at 
the local university, on the other hand. Is 
a confirmed skeptic who becomes In- 
trigued by Alison after she helps one of his 
students handle her mother's passing. 

Robert decides he wants to write a book 
about the medium and her “delusions" - 
but he's also struggling with the loss of his 
own son. Josh, who was killed In a car accident at 
age six. And Alison claims that Josh won't leave her 
alone until Robert deals with his Issues. 

Although the series arc belongs to Alison and 
Robert, Afterlife's strengtii, oddly enough, Is Its focus 


betrayal and misunderstanding 
that Alison helps to resolve... or 
not. The real problem (and it's a 
biggie] Is the relationship be- 
tween Alison and Robert: Sharp 
and Lincoln do their best with 
what tiiey're given, and It's a 
valiant effort, but the improba- 
bility of the two characters' tra- 
jectories is difficult to overcome. 
Robert Is convinced Alison Is 


MOVING ON 



HOUSE IN THE ALLEY 

starring Thanh Van Ngo, Son Bao Tran and Van Hai Bui 
Written and directed by Le-Van Kiat 
Scream Factory 

It’S true that the J-horror phenomenon of the early 
2000s gave Asian horror would probably never have 
gained a foothold In the West; it’s 
also true that Japan can proudly 
credit Itself for keeping Asian horror 
alive in the Americas with its steady 
output of quality films over the past 
decade, introducing such concepK 
as yurei and onry into American 
vernacular. Butthere'd be no Asian 
horror without the support of direc- 
tors and movies from countries 
other than Japan.such as Vietnam’s 
Le-Van Kiet’s House in the Alley, a 
nitty little piece of psychodrama. 

Although Thahn (Son Bao Tran) Is the heir to his 
family’s fortune, he and wife Thao (Thahn Van Ngo) 
have chosen to move into the titular house, a decay- 
ing fixer-upper In the slums. Preparing for the birth 
of their first child, the pair figure they’ll fix the place 
up and enjoy a nice, quiet life away from the cold ma- 
terialism of the big city. Tragedy strikes when Thao 
unexpectedly goes Into labour, and gives birth to a 
dead child. While Thahn grieves more conventionally, 
Thao suffers from a particularly severe form of post- 
partum depression, keeping the baby’s corpse in a 
coffin at the foot of the bed and refusing to bury It. 
Thougb Thahn can’t see It, Thao's behaviour Is more 
than the result of routine depression; she's also being 
haunted by visions of blood, the sound of children 
laughing on the root, and the growing urge to kill... 
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OVERLOOKED. FORGOnEN AND DISMISSED 

THIS ISSII[: LUCE DBIIIKIIWITIIDEULVIIIIMIILS 


TTiough It jitimately takes the form of a ghost story, House 
In the Alley is most effective as a piece of domestic horror. 
Its greatest successes (and scares) come at those moments 
when It seems as though the phenomenon onscreen is a 
manifestation of Thao's grief, rather than the machinations 
of actual ghosts. While the last act may fall flat with some 
ridiculous eleventh-hour revelations, the remainder of the 
film Is a brooding, unrelenting look at the results of 
unchecked grief and the consequences of refusing to let go. 

PRESTON FASSELL 



HOUSE OF mi 

starring Inbar Lavl.Slevan Grayhm and Eddie Hassell 
Directed by AD. Calve 

Written by Atyssa Alexandria, A.D. Caho and Nevada Grey 
Anchor Bay 


ABROKX TAIL 


BLOODMARSH KRACKOQN 

Independent Entertainment 

Bronxite (yes, that's a word) Jerry Landi first came to prominence with a 62-minute 

i original 
irofcubs 
, internet 
puppets, 



strippers and any Wise guys hying to give the Bronx a bad name. Filmed with laughable 
lousy CGI and some hit-and-miss acting, It definitely deserves your best Bronx c 


BODY COUNT: 16 

DRINKING GAME: A shot every h'me a krackoon glows 


TiPPiNG THE SCALES 
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ne'sta 


GILA! 

Polyscope Media Group 

After making waves with Chopping Mall in 1986, Jim Wynorski directed franchise 
sequels such as Sorority House Massacre 2 and Ghoulles 4. plus softcore porn 

ecenhy, 

, including Pi 

! of drive-in classic The Giant Gila Monster. Set in a town being attacked by a 
■rything cool about the era; hot rods, rock 'n' roll and sexy 


aCG 


in a cameo and that’s pretty cool, Daddy-0. 

BODY COUNT: 10 

DRINKING GAME: A shot every time you spot a vintage hot rod 


)9 outing, Don Sullivan, 


ROGEATHAZZARD 
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RETURN OF THE KILLER SHREWS 

Retromedia Entertainment 

If you wondered what happened to the cast of the Dukes ofHazzardJV series, look 
no further than this cool remake of another classic from 1 959, The Killer Shrews. 
The original featured a group of people Trapped on an Island, where gereh'cally en- 
larged shrews tried to eat them. This time around, James Best (a.k.a. Hazzard 
County's Inept sheriff Rosco P. Coltrane] reprises his 1 959 role and returns to the is- 
land with a reality TV show crew that becomes fodder for the voracious beastles. Best is joined by 
Hazzard aiumni Rick Hurst (Deputy Cletusj and John Schneider (Bo Duke) and a host of CGI shrews 
with hilarious results. Overall, it's a fun, campy romp loaded with witty dialogue, solid acting and some 
good scares that hearken back to classic drivs-ih cinema. 

BODY COUNT: 16 


DRINKING GAME: A shot every time an actor from Dukes ofHazzard speaks 


This supernatural thriller, starring a set of young up- 
and-comers, does little more than clutter up Bte horror 
section with an unoriginal product to cheat fans out of 

Harsh, I know... 

Set at a former psychiatric facillty-turred-unlverslty, 
this ghost/possession story surrounds four psychology 
students who break Into a condemned campus building, 



out relatively unscathed, but soon after their excursion 
Emma Is haunted by the same ghost from the cremato- 
rium. The rest of her friends begin to act strangely too, 
as if they've been possessed by the spirits of the pa- 
tients’ ashes titey spilled: Gabby becomes highly depres- 
sive, Dylan obsessive compulsive, and Colt sex crazed. 
Adding to the trouble, the tnree mean girls that live down 
the hall from the gang - ircluding one played by John 
Travolta's niece, Nicole - begin to drop dead. 

Possession via Inhalation Is something I've never seen 
before, but that's where the originality stops. The haunted 
psychiatric facility trope has been used countless times 
in films such as Session 9 and Grave Encounters. 
Emma's ghostly visitations are cliched: scary faces man- 
ifesting In mirrors and on computer screens, covers 
being pulled off, and the ghost suddenly appearing be- 
hind her. And the possessed friends are hammy beyond 
forgiveness; Dylan portrays his OCD through a ridiculous 
makeover, and Colt starts smoking and sniffing panties 
to show he's gone bad. 

House of Dust could nave greatly benefited from some 
gore and nudity (a bloody sheet and some side-boob 
don't cut it) to help keep viewers from tearing their hair 
out in boredom. Anything to unharsh this bad buzz. 

PATRICK DOLAN 


LAST CHANCE UNCE 



NIILLED IT ON THI UKDiNG 
POSSESSION (1981) 

starring Sam Neill, Isabelle Adjani and Margit Carstensen 
Directed by Andraej Zulawski 
Written by Andrzej ZulawsKi and Frederic Tulan 
Monde Vision 

Isabelle Adjani’s frothing subway freak-out in 
Andrzej Zulawski’s 1981 headfuck Possession 
has become the stuff of cult cinema legend. The 
French actress spastically 
jerks, twitches and thrusts 
herself through what has to be 
the most bizarre miscarriage 
scene ever committed to film 
- as copious amounts of blood 
and custard pour out of her. 

But the rest of the movie is 
just as fascinating, albeit in a 
less menstrual sort of way. 

The plot is almost impossible 
to describe: it involves a men- 
tally exhausted government 
drone (Sam Neill) returning 
from some Robert Ludlum- 
esque espionage to discover that his gorgeous 
yet mentally unstable wife (Adjani) has been 
having an affair with a bisexual lothario who 
lives with his elderly mother. Jealousies and re- 
sentments rise to a fever pitch, sending both 
characters spiralling headlong into madness 



POSSESSION 


and violence, ft would be futile to try to divulge 
the film’s surreal, unsettling (and oddly hilari- 
ous) plot any further, as It involves Adjani giving 
birth to a writhing, squId-like creature that she 
eventually takes as a lover - It’s best to simply 
surrender to Zulawski’s cinemat'c psychosis 
and enjoy the ride. 

The Limited Edition Blu-ray (only 2000 made) 
of Mondo Vision’s 2K HD transfer of the uncen- 
sored director's cut feels like a gift from God. It 
comes In a powder-blue velvet sheath, covering 
' a magnetically sealed box. 
complete with the hand- 
painted original poster art. 
This elegant, six-panel dlgi- 
pak also Includes an 84-page 
commemorative booklet fea- 
turing photographs, essays 
and reviews of the film; a cus- 
tom envelope containing eight 
lobby card reproductions; a 
handful of miniature paintings 
and postcards: and a compact 
disc of Andrzej Korzynski’s 
haunting score. 

The vibrancy and clarity of 
the transfer is shocking (despite the odd jerki- 
ness during some of the tracking shots). Simi- 
larly, Bruno Nuytten's eccentric composition and 
extreme camera moves have never seemed so 
.effective, and the wild-eyed. Impressionistic 
performances of the two leads are about as 


good as you’re ever going to see. 

Special features include a director’s commen- 
tary, a 52-minute maki'ng-of featurette, video in- 
terviews with ZulawskI and a collection of 
trailers. 

For those not cracked enough to fork out the 
dough for this Holy Grail of a limited edition, the 
always-impressive Mondo Vision Is also offering 
a special edition of the film, which contains less 
Jazz but just as much pizzazz. 

JEREMY HOBBS 

BLOODBATHORY 
COUNTESS DRACULA (1971) 

starring Ingrid Pitt, Nigel Green and Sandor Etta 
Directed by Peter Sasdy 
Written by Jeremy Paul 



lan noblewo 
who, according to som 
tured and killed up to 
been the basis for 
several films. One 
of the earliest Is 
Hammer’s Count- 
ess Dracula, star- 
ring the Frst Lady 
of Gothic Horror, 

Ingrid Pitt {The 
Vampire Lovers). 

When her hus- 
band's funeral 
brings the dash- 
ing Lt. Imre Toth 
(Sandor Eles: The Evil of Frankensleirl\ to pay 
his final respects, the aging Countess Elisabeth 
Nadasdy (Pitt) finds herself immediately at- 
tracted to the young soldier. Later, when she hits 
her chambermaid - which causes the girl to cut 
herself and the blood to splash on the older 
woman's face - the Countess notices that her 
skin is radiant and youthful looking. Overjoyed, 
she murdem her servant and bathes In her 
blood. Feeling rejuvenated, the Countess then 
hatches a plan with a suitor. Captain DobI (Nigel 
Green: The Skulti, to have her daughter Ilona 
(Lesley-Anne Down) kidnapped, so she can im- 
personate her and rendezvous with Toth. 

Unfortunately, the youth-restoring effects are 
only temporary; in order to continue her new 
beauty regimen, the Countess enlists DobI and 
a servant to find peasant girls to drain of their 
blood. Matters are complicated by the fact that 
victims need to be virgins for the blood to have 
any benefits; and the caste’s long-time histo- 
rian, Master Fablo (Maurice Denham), suspects 
that the young woman who calls herself Ilona 
may not be who she seems. 

One of Hammer's more interesting efforts. 
Couqtess Dracula - the '‘Dracula" in the title 
being a misnomer, as the character never drinks 
her victims’ blood - benefits from an effective 



Countess Draeula 


performance from Pitt, wfio alternates between 
exuberance when in her youthful state, and de- 
spair and madness when the effects wear off. 
Also of note Is the film’s sumptuous photogra- 
phy, costumes and set design, and 'Is lush. Hun- 
garian-flavoured score by composer Harry 
Robinson. The PG rating is surprising, however, 
given the amount of nudity and gore. 

Synapse has provided fans with a superbly 
restored high-definition transfer for the film's 
North American Blu-ray debut. Packaged as a 
Blu-ray/DVD combo pack, extras include an 
audio commentary (taken from the previous 
MGM DVD release) with Pitt, director Peter 
Sasdy {Taste the Blood of DraculSi arid screen- 
writer Jeremy Paul; a featurette on Pitt’s genre 
films; a vintage audio interview with the ac- 
tress; and a trailer and stills gallery, if you're in 
the mood for a bloodthirsty aristocrat of the tan- 
gless variety, look no further. 

JAMES BURRELL 

J ACK AND DA N 

DAN CURTIS' DRACULA (1974^'"™' 

starring Jack Palance, Simon Ward and HIgri Davenport 
Directed by Dan CurOa 
Written by Richard Matheson 
MPI 

Terror TV titan Dan Curtis {Dark Shadows, 
Kolchaki reunited with his Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1 968) star Jack Palance 
for this entertaining take on the Bram Stoker 
novel, in which Curtis added a previously un- 
heard of romantic element to the classic story, 
tf it seems strange to think of the late Palance, 
whom many of us know best as crusty cowboy 
Curiy in1991’s City Slickers, as a romantic lead, 
well, he is more convincing than Robert Pattin- 
son. 

The familiar story starte in 1897, in Hungary 
where Jonathan Harker (Murray Brown) has 
been tasked with finding a property in England 
for the Count. The 
mysterious noble- 
man soon be- 
comes enamoured 
with a photo of 
Harker’s fiancee’s 
best friend Lucy 
(Fiona Lewis), who 
looks identical to a 
previous love. With 
Harker subdued, 
Draeula makes his 
way to England. 
When Lucy falls ill, old family friend Dr. Van 
Melsing (Nigel Davenport) diagnoses her ailment 
as vampirism. Soon he and Lucy's fiance, Arthur 
(Simon Ward), are on the hunt for the creature. 

The test of any Draeula movie is fhe actor 
portraying him. So how is Palance? 

While his American accent is off-putting at 


first, the tall and imposing actor gives his Drac- 
ula a feral power that makes us believe he could 
fling foes across a room or cross oceans of lime 
to find his lady love. 

On that note, Curtis' Draeula has also been in- 
fluential on future iterations of the character, 
most notably Francis Ford Cop- 
pola’s 1992 adaptation. Curtis 
admits in an interview ported 
over from MPI's DVD release 
that he copied a Dark Shadows 
storyline involving vampire 
Barnabas Collins pursuing rein- 
carnations of a previous lover 
info his version of the story in 
order to make the vampire’s 
journey to England make sense. 

The other important extra is a 
brief interview with Palance, 
who admits he was offered the role again but 
turned it down for fear of being typecast as the 
Count. 

Production values are handsome by contem- 
porary TV standards (it was shot in England and 
Hungary), and the leads deliver just fine, with 
Palance being the standout. Great to discover 
another Draeula that doesn't suek, so to speak. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


FAILI N G GRADES 

FINAL EXAM 

starring Cenile Bagdadi, Joel S. Rice and Raipb Brown 
Written and directed by Jimmy Huston 
Scream Factory 

Scream Factory has been getting a lot of fan 
attention by scraping the bottom of fhe barrel to 
release forgotten video-store horrors on Blu-ray 
Whether or not you feel choiees such as Deadly 
Blessing, Prison or Evilspeak deserve the high- 
def treatment, this distributor handles them all 


like cinematic treasure troves. Adding to this list 
is the forgettable Final Exam, which gets a better 
package than it perhaps deserves. 

Released in 1 981 , in the midst of fhe slasher 
boom, along with the likes of The Burning, The 
Prowler and sequels to both Friday the f3ffrand 
Halloween, this one stands out 
only for what it lacks; blood, 
breasts and entertainment value. 

After a fun intro where a cou- 
ple at a neighbouring college are 
taken out, this slasher sets Its 
sights on a group of students at 
Lanier College at fhe end of the 
sohool year. Focusing primarily 
on their sophomore hijinks. Final 
Exam plays out like a teen titty 
comedy - minus the T&A - and 
saves the lolls for the final half 
hour. When the body count finally kicks in, there’s 
no guts or gore to make up for fhe tedious time 
spent with these Insufferable undergrade. 

Despite the lacklustre film itself, the picture (a 
high-definition transfer of the original camera 
negative) looks spectacular, with few imperfec- 
bons and crisp colour. The special features in- 
clude an enthusiastic commentary with some 
cast members, a few stale interviews with the 
same actors and a theatrical trailer. These extras 
have been ported from the original 2008 BMI DVD 
release, but the great improvement in image 
quality is a bonus. The one extra not carried over 
is the informative feature commentary with pro- 
ducer Myron Meisel by ex-wrestler Katarina Wa- 
ters, who presented the film as part of fhe 
Katan’na's Nightmare Theatre series (which was 
released by Scorpion on DVD in 2011). 

Whether or not you feel that Final Exam de- 
serves a Blu-ray reissue. Scream Factory still 
gete fop marks for presentaton. 

PATRICK DOLAN 
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here is no shortage of stories that 
equate temale sexual power with ani- 
rraiistic attacks - something about aii 
that blood, perhaps. Often the combi- 
nation of femaie and ferai is iiterai, especialiy in 
horror cinema, which has cross-bred women with 
apes, cats, wasps, woives and more since the 
1940s and '50s. One of the more intriguing ex- 
ampies, the snake woman, may have her cuiturai 
roots in mythology and religion, but she's aiso 
wound a trail through drive-ins and dive theatres 
across North America. 

Whether you immediately think of Medusa's 
coiffure or that dastardiy appie-hawking reptiie in 
the Garden of Eden, the snake is a universai sym- 
boi: a graceful seductress and fertiiity figure that 
can turn deadiy on a dime. The snake woman’s 
genesis as a horror cinema mainstay can iargeiy 
be traced back to Universal’s 1955 B-programmer 
Cult of the Cobra, in which a shape-shifting 
femme fatale hunts down ex-G.l.s who stumble 
across her ancient cult 

Though rarely recognized alongside more well- 
known movie monsters such as vampires, ghosts 
and the living dead, there has been a steady pro- 
cession of succubus-llke femme fatales slithering 
all over homor cinema ever since. 

Sidney J. Furie's tepid UK effort 
The Snake Woman (1 961 ) told of a 
fork-tongued killer whose pregnant 
mother was Injected with snake 
venom for obscure reasons. Per- 
haps the most accomplished of the 
bunch. Hammer's The Reptile 
(1 966) Involves an explorer whose 
daughter was cursed by an ancient 
tribe, causing her to turn into a 
snake-llke humanoid on occasion. 

And let's not forget the Nobuo Nak- 
agawa J-horror classic Snake 
Hfeman's Curse (1968), Ken Russell's The Lair of 
ffie White Worm (1988) and even genre stalwart 
Jess Franco’s 2005 effort Snakemman. 

Sitting somewhere in the middle of the pack is 
Night of the Cobra Woman, a Roger Corman-com- 
missioned Rlipino junker that recently slithered 


out on DVD from Scorpion Releasing. Filmed ih 
“Slitherama," naturally, it tells the story of college 
studem Joanna (the imriguingly named Joy Bang), 
who arrives in the Philippines to research anti- 
venoms. She soon meets fellow snake enthusiast 
Lena (Marlene Clark), who harbours a secret of 
her own - once bitten by a magical cobra, she 
now lives with the serpent and uses its venom to 
retain her youthful glow. She supplements this 
with a steady diet of life force-sap- 
ping sex with eligible males. Bitten 
by Lena’s cobra, Joanna's 
boyfriend Stan (Roger Garrett) also 
comes under the snake’s spell, 
submitting himself as a slave to 
Lena, who uses the power of 
nookie to drain his essemial juices. 
Joanna's none-too-happy about 
that, and develops a special anti- 
venom to make Lena pay for her 
serpemine sins. 

Because they ultimately play on 
male fears of sexualized females, 
films about insatiable snake women are usually 
only as interestng as how daringly they intertwine 
death with displays of female sexuality, ff the 
snake woman doesn't appear deadly and desir- 
able, she may as well pack up her rattle and head 
back to her pit. Unfortunately, like many Philip- 


pines-lensed exploitation pictures of the 1 970s, 
Night of the Cobra Woman promises a lot but 
under-delivers. Better known for roles in Ganja £ 
Hess (1973) and Amicus’ The Beast Must Die 
(1974), Clark provides almost all of the film’s nu- 
dity as Lena, although a later scene of her shed- 
ding chunks of dried skin may kill off any sexual 
attract'on. But forget about the girls - more ex- 
ploitation enjoyment can be wrung out of the 
film’s presumably real eagle/cobra battle and Fil- 
ipino character actor Vic Diaz’s performance as a 
deformed hunchback spordhg laughable makeup, 
A poignant incarnation of the soul-stealing suc- 
cubus, the snake woman has yet to receive the 
definitive horror treatment (Jennifer Lynch’s 2010 
Bollywood film Hisss showed promise but turned 
out to be such a debacle that its troubled produc- 
tion became the subject of a documentary called 
Despite the Godgt Pertiaps scared of the censor’s 
scissors, many fims downplay the sex to reduce 
her role to a mere monster out for revenge. Or, in 
the case of Night of the Cobra Woman, a not-par- 
fcularly-seductive siren who spends most of her 
b'me in a cave making conversation with an en- 
chanted cobra, Unt'l the snake woman gets her 
due as an erotically dominant killer who leads 
men to their doom, curiously chaste films like this 
amount to little more than a load of unsatisfying 
snake oil.9 
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MIVEm DELETE BINS AND OlHEIlWI 


A s Editor-m-Chief, it is my duty to inform 
Aj you that Bowen has left the basement... 
0 \ Some will say that he bolted when the 
eyes on his Cheryl Tiegs poster started following 
him around the room; others will claim he got lost 
chasing the laundry pile up the stairs and down 
^e street; and a few will swearthat atall man In 
an undertaker’s suit pulled him through the bath- 
room mimor. But really, he’s just taking a tew 
months off to work on some projects and have a 
much-needed vacaCon, leaving us to keep the 
couch warm and the pornography dry. Forthe next 
little while, each month a ditferent Rue Morgue 
writer will be taking up the greasy gauntlet and 
giving the Bowen's Basement-styte treatment to a 
dysfunctional f Im, in tribute to our dear John. 

And just as there can only be one John W. 
Bowen, there can also only be one Clint Howard, a 
man I described a decade ago in an fwtepeafc re- 
view for this magazine as an "enigma wrapped in 
a burrito" (a phrase Bowen very 
much approves of). But damn if 
that doesn’t also describe this 
whole dudecentric riff on Carrie. 

Made in 1 981 - the year of both 
the first IBM PC and the publication 
of a book called Mazes and Mon- 
sters that helped stoke that 
decade’s Satanic Panic about role- 
playing games - it brought the 
world a perfect trifecta of devil 
worship, greenscreen computers 
and Howard in a starring role. A 
human-sized bobblehead covered 
in sweat stains, Ron Howard's 
younger brother plays Stanley Coopersmith, an or- 
phan at a military academy who’s constantly bul- 
lied (“Cooperdickl”) by his peers and scolded by 
faculty. While on clean-up detail In the basement 
of the school's church, he stumbles across a hid- 
den chamber right out of a Hammer movie, com- 
plete vrth cobwebbed altar, arcane library and a 


tomb - of one Father Esteban {a gre-Night Court 
Richard Moll), who, as we learn In the opening 
flashback, was thrown out of the Church for per- 
forming Satanic rituals, including committing 
human sacrifice with a sword. 

As the bullies up their jerk game - including 
breaking Stanley's cataput (t) - our beleaguered 
hero starts fiddling around v/ith Es- 
teban's arcane texts, punching pas- 
sages from them into a computer 
in the school library. OPir/oi/s/y this 
can only lead to the computer be- 
coming possessed so that it flashes 
pentagrams and messages calling 
for human blood (If anyone knows 
how to get that OS, email me). And 
when the bullies kill Stanley's 
puppy, he goes full-possession on 
their asses, flying through the air 
with Esteban's sword, graphically 
beheading his enemies as the 
church around them bums and a 
herd of pigs eats those who escape his blade. 
Sounds like a black metai birthday party... 

And that's what makes Evilspeak such a god- 
damn bizarre but satisfying burrito of a movie; 
meaty gore sequences (the pigs also shockingly eat 
asecretary who steals Stanley's book), gobs of '80s 
Cheddar (said secretary's sexy doffing of her lin- 


gerie) and other random filings such as an unrea- 
sonably angry drunk, played to perfection by vet- 
eran western actor R.G. Armstrong, some 
out-of-place frat movie nyuks and Howard's dis- 
tracting hairpiece, which was most likely donated 
by a taxidermist The film takes all those things we 
love about '80_s horror - outrageous practical ef- 
fects, super-dorky heroes, nostalgically dated fash- i 
ion and technology, great poster fonts, short shorts 
and sexyshowers- aid crams 'em into aspectacle . . • 
you can barely wrap your eyes around. 

Scream Factory's Blu-ray ports over the extras " 
from the previous Code Red release, including a 
commentary with producer/director Eric Weston, ’ ^ 
cast interviews and a trailer, and drops in a new j ^ 
half-hour documentary about the film that adds, ^ 
well, not much. (Watching Moll struggle to say 
something about a movie he did very little in is its ’ • 
own kind ot hell.) And while the transfer is perfectly 
serviceable and the reversible cover with foreign 
artwork is way cool, the rest of the excised gore 
footage remains lost, which Is a damn shame, be- 
cause there's obviously a lot more porcine feasb'ng . 
going unmarvelled at. 

Ah well, sometimes you eat the burrfto, and 
sometimes the burrito eats you. And if that makes 
about as much sense as Evllspeak, I’ll Invite you to 
toss another handful of Pop Rocks into the gua- 
camole and get the hell out ot John's basement! ^ 

.. 




n disease is spreading around the world. 
Dubbed “Empty Man," Its cause Is un- 
known, yet its chilling effects have been 
felt for the past year. Rage and horrible 
hallucinations lead people to commit unspeak- 
able acts of violence that eventually end In ei- 
ther suicide or a near-lifeless state of catatonia. 
While the CDC and FBI team up to find the 
source - and a cure - they must also deal with 
a number of murder cults that have risen up 
around the country, seemingly worshipping the 
sickness. 

And so begins The Empty Man, a new series 
from writer Cullen Bunn and artist Vanesa R. Del 
Rey, Bunn has written plenty of horror stories in 
the past, both in comic form {The Damned. The 
Sixth Gurfi and prose [Creeping Stones. Crooked 
Hiils), dealing with topics such as demons, 
witches and possessed firearms. Yet The Empty 
Man marks a departure from his previous work. 

“It's a much more strange, dreamlike and sur- 
real story," he says, “ft takes place in a world 
that isjust off-centre from ours. The same could 
be said in terms of the tale itself. It's a weird 
story that Is unlike the 
more straightforward 
horror stuff I've done 
in the past.” 

A large part of The 
Empty Marts unique- 
ness comes from the 
blending of two famil- 
iar homor themes: re- 
ligion and deadly 
viruses. While each 
has played a large role 
in many a scary tale, 
they rarely join forces 
in the same story, 
possibly due to the 
strong narrative po- 
tential inherent in each. Throw In the elements 
of a crime procedural and you have an exciting 
new type of horror story. 

The book's genesis began with a surprisingly 
simple Idea. 

“The earliest seed came to me in the form of 
a strange sentence: 'The Empty Man made me 
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do it," explains Bunn. “That popped 
Into my head while I was on a road 
trip. From there, the idea just 
started growing. Soon, the Empty 
Man became an almost sentient 
virus, a kind of contagious insanity. 

A world took shape. Soon after, 
characters started to come to life. 

Of course, there were a few other 
elements that took shape while I 
was working out the details, but 
those I'm keeping under wraps until 
the series comes out." 

The bulk of the first Issue deals 
with the grisly effects of the Empty 
Man disease, establishing its viru- 
lence and planting the vaguest of 
hints as to its origins and possible 
sentience- At the same time, Bunn 
Introduces the Idea of religion feed- 
ing off of - and possibly into - the 
pandemic, with terrifying results. 

"Both faith and disease can 
evoke a fear that, for me, is most 
directly a fear of the un- 
known," says Bunn. “A 
fear of whatever -Heaven 
or Hell or nothingness - 
awaits after death. A fear 
of 'acts of god' or a fear of 
getting sick and having 
your own body fail you. 

Worse, a fear of slowly los- 
ing your mind. I thought 
that combining the two 
would heighten the sense of strange- 
ness and terror. It was interesting to 
play the two against one another, to 
explore faith through the filter of the 
fear of disease and vice versa." 

Bunn has done a great job of con- 
veying that sense of strangeness and terror 
through his words, but it's artist Del Rey who 
has given life to the concept, offering up a series 
of disturbing and grotesque images. Relatively 
new to the industry, Del Rey made a great im- 
pression last year in BOOMi's crime thriller Hit. 
a book filled with murderers, rapists and plenty 


of bloody violence - a nice warm-up to the 
grisly corpses littering The Empty Man. 

"Vanesa's work is both beautiful and unset- 
ting,” says Bunn. “This Is a story that should 
catch readers off-guard and put them on edge. 
Vanesa's art certainly fits the bill In that way. 
She handles the strange elements like a master, 
showing the reader just enough to tell the tale 
and elevate the creepfactoratlhesame tme." 

The first issue of The Empty Man is on sale 
now.9 
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REVIEWS BY PEDRO CABEZUEIO 


The Martfan Vbr is over and tne surviving humans are pIcKIng up the pieces as Pest they can, while remaining fearful of further at- 
tacks. Among the survivors Is Clare, a little girl blinded by the Invaders, who lives with her unc^e Woody and Baby, a tyke orphaned In the 
war. What Clare doesn't know Is that Baby Is actually a little Martian, saved by Woody In the hopes of rebuilding some kind of family life. 
Unfortunately, It looks like the Martians want Baby bank. Chris Ryall has setup a great premise for Mars Attacks: First Bom, which Is both 
touching and menacing; It's hard to know which way the story will proceed: bizarre comedy or typical MA carnage and mayhem. Regardless, 
Sam Kleth is up to presenting both sides of the story. The domestlo soenes between Baby and the humahs have a storybook quality and 
are, frankly, adorable. Yet he still manages to draw one scary-looking Martian, espeolally on the ominous last page. 


Buckaroo. Oregon, is a small town with a 
large reputation: sixteen of the most notorious 
serial killers were bom there, the latest being 
Edward “Nailbiter" 
Warren. Warren has 
a history of staiking 
people who chew 
their fingernails, 
ouringthem of their 
habit by shewing 
theirtingers off be- 
fore kiliing them. 
When an FBI pro- 
filer researching 
the town's notoriety 
disappears, his 
friend Finch begins 
his own investigation that wiil see him form an 
unilkeiy aiiianoe with the Nailbiter himself. 
Joshua Williamson creates a compeiling story 
filled with plenty of interesting 
and tormented characters, and 
the Idea of a smali town 
birthing a legacy of serial 
kiilers is a fantastic conceit. 

Mike Henderson doesn't Inject 
much gore into the first issue 
but the brief glimpse of War- 
ren's nasty table manners Is 
the perfect entree to whet our 
appetites for the feast to come. 

fn The Woods, a high 
school in Milwaukee is inexpli- 
cably transported to another 
planet, where the students are 
promptly attacked by vicious 
creatures resembling giant 


bats. While the major- 
ity of the building re- 
mains under siege, a 
small group decides 
to venture out, con- 
vinced the solubon to 
the situation lies with 
a mysterious artifact 
and the wild woods 
beyond. Despite the 
large number of char- 
acters, each is pre- 
sented with enough 
traits to easily distin- 
guish them, primarily 
due to writer James Tynion IV's choice to spend 
the first half of the book getbng the reader ac- 
quainted with the cast. When the transition is 
made, and the attacks begin, it's sudden and 
delivers one hell of a punch. A fantastic start, 
with the players firmly in 
place and just the right air 
of mystery, suspense and 
the unknown. 

Doctor Vincent Krall 

reanimates the corpse of 
the woman he loves in 
Madame Frankenstein, a 
story that at first appears 
to be a typical retread of 
Frankenstein - except this 
one also contains little 
winged fairies. The extent 
of their role has yet to be 
revealed, as is whether 
Jamie S. Rich can success- 
fully fuse fantasy with the 




sci-fi aspects | 
of the story. 

Luckily, Megan Levens has created an 
appealing visual world with patchwork 
bodies and puckish pixies. A promising, 
if unspectacular beginning. 

If there's a theme running through 
each of the tales in this issue of London 
Horror Comic, it's loneliness and isola- 
tion. The protagonists in all four stories 
are desperate to fill some kind of void in 
their lives, yet they all address that chal- 
lenge in different ways. One becomes a 
sociopath; another tries to intervene in 
her neighbours' abusive relationship, not real- 
izing one of diem is a vampire; one satiates his 
lust with a giant spider; and, finally, a ioner 
makes a deal 
with the Devil to 
unite with the 
girl he's infatu- 
ated with. in true 
horror anthology 
tradifion, each 
tale ends with a 
twist. Of the four, 
the final story 
packs the hard- 
est punch, yet 
John-Paul Ka- 
math straddles 
the line perfectly 
between hu- 
mour, satire, hor- 
ror and downright despair throughout, with the 
tone of each story reflected perfectly in the art- 
work.9 










towrs and the past haunting the present). "Et in 
Arcadia Ego,” by Brian Stabletord, Is also a 
pretty good tale of dark fantasy, but that's more 
or less rt; the remaining two thirds of the book 
are either average and forgettable - or worse. 

The bottom-feeders that should've remained 
In the deep dark Include the pointless “Iced In" 
by Melanie Tern, the fragmentary high-school 
poetic "An Element of Nightmare" by W.H. Pug- 
mlre, the unbelievably amateurish and passe 
"The Reeds” by Gary Fry, the tiresome exercise 
in futility “Willie the Protector” by Lois H. Gresh, 
the shallow oliches of “Going to Ground" by Dar- 
rell Schweitzer, and the silly tme-waster “Flesh 
and Bones" by Nancy Kilpatrick. 

Everything considered, the wonderful jacket 
art by Richard Corben Is almost too good for this 
book. Very few tales in this anthology provoke 
that "new thrill of unutterable ghasfliness” thafs 
Implied by the book's title, which Is an adoption 
of LovBcraft's famous line from the short story 
"The Picture in the House.” The Great Old Ones 
may not be Impressed. 

OEUAN OGNJANOVIC 


SUBVERSIVE HORROR CINEMA; 
COUNTERCULTURAL MESSAGES OF FILMS 
FROM FRANKENSTEIN TO THE PRESENT 

Jm Towlsofl 
McFarland 


Horror is the thinking person's genre, and this 
book Is brain candy for the critical horror fan. 
Penned by London-based journalist and film 
critic Jon Towlson, Subversive Horror Cinema 
provides a comprehensive look at the ways in 
which the horror genre has attracted radical 
filmmakers to bring us stories that challenge 
dominant cultural forces 
such as patriarchy, capital- 
ism and consumerism, to 
name a few. Thoroughly re- 
searched and referenced 
with case studies of popular 
classic films, it strikes a per- 
fect balance of rigorous and 
readable. 

After a compelling fore- 
word by filmmaker Jeff 
Lieberman (Blue Sunshin0\, 
Towlson begins with an 
overview of the history of 
horror, and how horror 
movies have always been 


zines, anthologies, collections and webzines. In 
short, there’s plenty of material here to keep you 
busy well into late 2014 and beyond. As is al- 
ways the case with these annual Best Horror 
collections, there are no previously unpublished 
stories present, but unless you are as Inclusive 
(and extensive) a reader as Datlow herself, there 
will be plenty of new material within to fuel your 
nightmares. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


SEARCHERS AFTER HORROR 

S.T.Jothi.Ml. 

Fedogan & Btemei 


S.T. JoshI Is a scholar known for his well-ar- 
gued and brave criticism of King, Barker, Koontr 
and other "holy cows" of horror (In hIs indispen- 
sable study The Modern Weird 
Tale and elsewhere). However, 
upon seeing his recent ventures 
into editing anthologies of orig- 
inal fctlon, one can't help but 
wish he were as harsh an editor 
as he is a critic. Just like Vol- 
ume 1 of Joshl’s Black Wings of 
Cthulhu, his Searchers After 
Horror collection suffers from 
over-inclusiveness: there are far 
too many average and substan- 
dard stories to call It a success. 

That said, there are also some 
good ones - approximately 
one-third of the book Is com- 
pelling, They Include “The 
Shadow of Heaven," by Jason V. 
Brock, which blends and shapeshifts Carpen- 
ter's The Thing and Lovecraft's At the Mountains 
of Madness, Ann K. Schwader’s 
“Dark Equinox,” which proves 
that one can’t have enough at- 
mospheric, well-written tales 
about painters who glimpse 
(and recreate) Hell; “Miranda’s 
Tree," by Hannes Bok, a newly 
found, never-before-published 
blackly comedIc piece of dark 
mystery worthy of Shirley 
Jackson; and Jonathan 
Thomas' "Three Dreams of Ys,” 
which provides a fresh, seml- 
humorous spin on Lovecraftlan 
themes and motifs (namely 
dreamlands, fishy seaside 


THE BEST HORROR OF THE YEAR: 

VOLUME SIX 

Ellen OaUow, ed. 

Night Shade Books 


Each year, editor Ellen Datlow scours every 
new short story/novella anthology, collection, 
magazine and webzine in search of the best 
homor from the last twelve months, and with 
each year that passes - and with short genre 
fiction currently being in a Golden Age, accord- 
ing to Datlow - the number of volumes to sift 
through grows. The Best Horror of the Year: Vol- 
ume S« continues Night Shade's series with an- 
other Installment of stories and poems, 
hand-selected for creative merit, ingenuity and, 
of course, scare factor. The 2013 retrospecttve 
sees authors such as Lee Thomas, Nell Caiman, 
Nina Allan, Kim Newman 
and Laird Barron con- 
tribute spectacular shorts 
and poems, which act as 
a snapshot of modern 
mainstream homor. 

Supernatural fiction 
dominates the book; the 
majority of the stories in- 
volve monsters, ghouls 
and demons. Stephen 
Bacon’s “Apports," Lynda 
E. Rucker's “The House 
on Cobb Street” and 
Nathan Ballingrud's “The 
Good Husband" are all 
notable for their exami- 
nations of the impact of 
suicide and familial hauntlngs; Steve Toase's 
"Call Out" and Dale Bailey’s “Mr. Splitfoot” both 
feature demons (and are enjoyably spooky 
reads); while Jane Jakeman's "Majorlena" and 
Ray Cluely's “Bones of Crow” employ unique 
monsters that will undoubtedly haunt more sen- 
sitive readers. 

Other, not-so-supematural tales, include Lee 
Thomas’s "Fine in the Fire,” which Is perhaps 
the book’s most homific story: an all too-believ- 
able account of a homemade torture device cre- 
ated to correct "socially deviant” behaviour; and 
Robert Shearman's “That Tiny Flutter of the 
Heart 1 Used to Call Love," about a girl who really 
loves her toy doll collecCon - and, of course, we 
all know how creepy dolls can be. 

Also Included Is a summation of 201 3 by Oat- 
low that details notable novels, journals, maga- 
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Sub¥ersi¥e Horror Cinema: Considers Frankenstein 
in the context o1 the morai panics of the 1930s. 



used as political allegory in times of social jpPeaval. 
Drawing from Uie work of fellow criic Robin Wood, 
he articulates exactly why certain films can be con- 
sidered “subversive" and explores the resultng im- 
pact on (and reaction from) mainstream culture. The 
bulk of the book is set out in chapters that isolate a 
particular preoccupaton in history and use a selec- 
tion of films as case studies to illustrate that anxiety. 
Some of them will be familiar territory for the hard- 
core fan, such as the anti-Vietnam sentiments In 
Night of the Living Dead, but many of Towlson’s se- 
lections, such as Henry - Portrait of a Serial Killer 
and the Canadian classic Deathdream, are less ex- 
pected with fresh observations and interpretations. 

On the one hand. Subversive Horror Cinema is 
preaching to the choir: many who will read this re- 
view already know the subversive power of horror 
and have made the conneotions between films such as Frankenstein and the various moral 
panios of the 1 930s. Even so, his typology of subversive film as closely related to, but not 
synonymous with, progressive film is terribly useful for the critical horror fan, and his case 
studies contain insights that will be interestng even to folks who haven't seen the movies 
in question. Whether or not you agree with all his premises, Subversive Horror Cinema is 
bound to tiokie your thinking bone. 


ANDREA SUBISSAT1 
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INTERVIEWS TOO SHOCKING 
TO PRINT! 

Justin Humphreys 
BearManor Media 


Fowler, Jr. (/ 1 


stills. Recommended! 


really fantastic behind-the-scenes 


JAMES BURRELL 


zombie REBELLION 

Sean Munger 

I History hounds will devour Sean 
Munger's new novel, Zomfire flefie/- 
r C ' lion, a white-knuckle ride through 
'.'4 . zombie-infested tSth-cenhjry Penn- 

sr WfTi '^r.lj sylvanla.Tax collector Roger Clymer 
^ already has enough trouble enforcing 
the new whiskey tax, but after encountering a horde of grey- 
faced shambling zombies he realizes that the dead are just 
as dangerous as the living (though probably not as drunk). 
Clever, well-researched and infused with wit and whiskey. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


THEARTOFNEILGAIMAN 

j Hayley Campbell 
^ I Harper Design 

i.- I TheArtotNeilGaimanmaynotbe 
the first look at the writer's exten- 
^ sive, multi-faceted career and body 
I ofwork,butit'seasllythemostsat- 

' isfying. The 320-page oversized 

hardcover Is not only stuffed with biographical content and 
full-colour photographs, but also drawings, never-before- 
seen story notes and comic panels- all from Caiman's per- 
sonal archives. An absolute must-have for fans of the prolific 
dark fantasist. 

MONICAS. KUEBLER 


ZOMBIES: SHAMBLING THROUGH THE AGES 

Steve Berman, ed. 

Prtme Books 

Zombies: Shambling Through the Ages doesn't make the Doctor IV/fD mistake, and that's 
aii due to its approach. Ailow me to explain: in its eariiest days, the BBC series Doctor Who 
wouid spice things up wlh non-supernaturai/sci-fi tales set during ancient Rome, the Battle 
of Culloden, etc. Later seasons gratulously used historical backdrops, primarily as a means 
to spice up run-of-the-mill tales of monsters and intergalacbc megalomaniacs wlh a few 
funny costumes and the odd wig. Unlike these latter entries, Zombies: Shambling Through 
ttie Ages wisely sidesteps typical zombie scenarios to offer up headers controlled by mystics, 
rotters defending Druids and even some re-imagined as Persian immortals. The book spans 
both the Common and pre-Common Eras (cleverly noted as “Before Lazarus" and “After 


ukEVEiftMT ' THE REVENANT OF REBECCA 
I^SCAL 

David Barker and W.H. Pugmire 
: Dark Renaissance Books 
Richard Pascal has inherited his aunt's 
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ROCK SINGER/GUITARIST JDSH MALERMAN’S DEBUT NDVEl, GIRD DDX, PITS HUMANITY AGAINST A 
MYSTEflIDUS THREAT THAT HDDS Ail WHD SEE IT DF THEIR SANITY 



^ MAGINE THIS: YOU GAH GO DUTSIDE GGI DNIY GLIKD- 
^ FDIDED GEUUSE SOMETUIHG lUflHING OUT THERE. 


While his band's misic may not be particularly dark, Malerman's horror lit- 
eracy shines through In Bird Box. the undescribed, unseen creatures are not 
the only interesting device employed in the narrative, which plays out in pres- 
beyond the thresholdofyourtrontdoor, will inexplicably driveyou enttense as itfollowsmain character Malorie both during the initial daysand 
to madness, murder and suicide should you happen to gaze upon it -even monthsoftheinvastonandeventsfouryearslaler.Justasthethreatisclaim- 
Justforafewseconds.Nowimaginethisthreatlingering1oryears,unlilyou’ve ingitsfirstvictms, Malorie discovers that she is pregnant; this greaty raises 
almost forgotten what trees, animals and the night sky look like. This is the the stakes for the single, twentysomething woman as she attempts to keep 

quietly insidious post-apocalyptic world of Josh Malerman's debut novel Bird herself and her fetus safe, first by holing up with her sister and later with a 
Soxfoutnowfrom HarperCollins), which sees the majority of the human race group of a strangers. 

exUnguished, nature slowly reclaiming the urban spaces and the few remain- “| actually did some rudimentary research on what happens in each 
ing survivors living on in varying states of fear, complacency and mental in- trimester," notes Malerman, who found it somewhat challenging to write from 


liability. kswi 

"I'm not sure I can add anything to the vampire, werewolf k'n'i 
or zombie realms, so I'm always looking for a more abstract tiiJ 
monster," says Maleman about the book's mysterious 
mind-destroying creatures. “I've always been enamoured 
with the idea of man's inability to comprehend infinity. If we 
can personify that idea as an actual creature that's outside 
the front door, or out on the porch, or standing on the front 
lawn, and you can go outside one day, but you may en- 
counter infinity, that sounded interesting to me. But the way 
its presented, I feel like it had to have been pnspired by] 

The Mist, or the Lovecrafl overlapping of dimensions, that 
kind of thing." 

Though horror was an early (and constant) obsession for 
Malerman - one he fell into after seeing Twilight Zone: The 
Movie as a kid - he spent much of his early adult life un- 
successfully trying to write genre stories. During that time, 
he discovered a second passion - music - which led him to fronting the Amer- 
ican alternative rock band The High Strung. 

jstrying to write novels before [the band], and I pretty much failed at 


pregnant woman's perspective. "From there I was justtak- 
ing it, like, how would I behave in eaoh situation?” 

In some ways. Bird Boxis a siege story, but one almost 
entirely stripped of the popular conceit of the monsters try- 
ing to get in. Likewise, Malerman sidesteps the oft-used plot 
devise of society attempting to exterminate the threat (be it 
through soience or sheer force). Instead, the book finds its 
horror in the acceptance of the fate that has befallen the 
Earth and the struggle of surviving amidst dwindling sup- 
plies, increasing hopelessness and the slowly festering in- 
sanity born from living in self-imposed captivity without 
daylight. 

“The creatures are so ill-defined that the characters felt 
like to go after one, there was no leg to stand on, no pur- 
chase to go forward," explains Malerman. “It's not like, ‘We 
know this one thing about them, so lets go for it!' They knew 
nothing about them. I think rather than hiding, ifs more like, 
'Which theory of ours are we all going to agree is the best one, and then we’ll 
do something from there."' 

With one novel under his belt- a startlingly fresh and potent one at that - 
it between the ages of 19 and 29, and wrote terrible fucking poems that were Malerman's confident that he's broken the curse of his twenties: in fact, he 

overly dark and just heavy-handed," Malerman confesses. "But I wrote. So cumerrtly has another four books under consideration with his publisher, 

the boys were like, 'Hey, we all play instruments, so why don't you write songs “|’m working on the 18th right now,” he says with a grin. “Had a break- 
for us?' I gave it a whirl, fell in love with it, and ended up doing both from through at age 29, finished one, and ifs just been [one after another] since 
thereon." then -all horror."® 
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Lazarus"), amply rewarding history buffs for their 
knowledge of the various eras depicted. It also In- 
cludes nods to the literature of the times; Silvia 
Moreno-Garcla’s “The Gringo,” for instance, is a 
pleasant read with a subtle yet extremely clever ref- 
erence to Ambrose Bierce and hisfamed short story 
"An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge." 

A particular highlight of this collection is E.L. 
Kemper's "The Cost ot Moving the Dead.” Set in 
China during the Qin dynasty, the zombies of “Cost” 
wander the land in extreme pain, howling and cry- 
ing out unintelligibly for their loved ones. These 
zombies don't want brains and are merely following 
an instinct to return home, making Kemper’s entry 
a refreshing, melancholy tale of loss and grieving. 

Even the lesser stories are Inventive enough to 
appreciate. While Sean Eads' "The Revenge of 
Oscar Wilde” ends in an aggressively stupid creative misstep that reduces the author's 
time In Reading to a bad joke, his tale ot Wilde and Olympic fencer Albert Ayat Joining 
forces as unlikely zombie killers Is Imaginative and entertaining. And when an anthology 
can promise to contain both Alexanderthe Great's reckoning with the undead and a story 
called "Pegleg and Paddy Save the World,” how can one resist? 

ADAM CLARKE 



STILLWATER 


Gryphonwood Press 


Even the cosmic horrors from the mythos of H.P. Lovecraft frequently settle into rote, 
tried-and-true story arcs ot twisted cultists and the dark gods they worship. Just such a 
deity slumbers beneath the town of Stillwater, West Virginia, where the local coal miners 
have set about awakening the beast from its millennia-long sleep. 

Meanwhile, Kyle Mason has returned to town to reconnect with his younger sister after 
leaving to join the military several years prior. But things back home are not how he re- 
members them; his parents and everyone else In town now seem to despise him. His clos- 
est ally is a paranormal investigator named 
Maya who has come to Stillwater to uncover 
some of Its dark secrets, and together they 
must determine what has befallen the local 
populace and put the evil that lies within the 
heart of the mountain to rest. 

The story bounces back and forth between 
the perspectives ot Kyle and Maya as they In- 
teract with the locals and eventually cross paths 
at a motel. The first part ot the book has a much 
slower pace as Kyle and Maya Investigate Still- 
water, which Is a mixture of Twin Peaks and 
Silent Hill. Sadly, there isn’t much of a mystery 
at play here, as anyone familiar with the genre 
will already have figured out what’s going on. 

After that, most of the narrative Is just going 
through the necessary motions as it leads up to 
the largely predictable conclusion. There are 
some cool action scenes, however, and Kyle’s 
military training comes In handy on more than 
oneoccasion.Thefaster paceofthe second half 
of the book staves off boredom, as do the Interludes between chapters that document the 
actions of the possessed miners and provide some intriguing insight into their twisted 
minds. 

Still, at times there’s too much exposition regarding the ancient evil and not nearly 
enough room left for the type of reader-driven interpretation that these kinds of stories 
benefit from. If you're new to the genre than Sf/7/waferlsagreat introduction, but experi- 
enced culhste need not apply. 



MIKE BEARDSALL 


HORROR AS THE BOOGEYUAN 


I his isn'tthe column I planned to write. It's three 
' I days before we go to print and the news just 
t broke about the two twelve-year-old Wisconsin 
I girls who stabbed theirfriend nineteen bmes after be- 
b coming obsessed with the collaborative web-based 
f horror ficbon movement known as creepypasta {see 
) RM#128). They apparently believed one of its central 

I boogeymen, the faceless Slenderman, was real, and 
wanted to impress him. 

A year ago I might have railed about how this Is yet 
another unfortunate blow to the legitimacy of genre 
fiction, and a new opening for the mainstream media 
i to foster fear in something they don't understand: 
. namely, why some of us are drawn to scary stories. 
! Hint; it's not because we're dangerously unbalanced. 

■ In fact, Creepypasta Wiki, the website Implicated by 
. the girls, was quick to state (not that it should have 

had to): "We are a literature site, not a satanIc cult.” 

Now, however, I find my reaction much more vis- 
‘ ceral. I'm about to become the mother of a little girl. 

For the last few months my husband and I have been 
• carefully planning her introduction to the genre, from 
monster-themed crib sheets and cute creature art for 
the nursery to gentle children's books about horror’s 
classic archetypes. It’s not Indoctrinafion per se, but 
about fostering an understanding about what Mom 
' and Dad do, to (hopefully) eliminate fear, as well as 
any potential confusion about reality vs. fiction. We 
want her to have a good toolbox for tackling our world, 
, regardless of whether she becomes a monster kid 

■ herseif or not. 

But this stabbing has thrown me. Where were these 
girls' toolboxes? How did they come by horror? What 
did their parente- one set of whom were allegedly into 
; dark culture - say to them about scary stories? What 
I was missing In their lives that they wanted to act as 
1 “proxies” for a fictional killer and run away with him? 

[ Of course, we've seen crimes in which the perp 
[ blames popular media before, but it’s rare In cases 
I with more than one attacker, and seldom are the ac- 
I cused so young or speak with such jarring, remorse- 
f less lucidity. Still, it can’t be the stories’ fault or else 
I our prisons would be full of ex-monster kids. When I 
I was young I read and wrote horror because It helped 
I me process the dark things I couldn't yet wrap my 
I head around {horrendous bullying, my mother's sui- 
I cide), not because I wanted to f/vethose stories. I think 
I that’s how most of us approach genre fiction; as a way 
i to confront that which unsettles and scares us - 
I safely. Safe fear, after all, can even be entertaining. So 
I can monsters. But this... this Is like something cut 
I from the pages of a horror story Itself, like these girls 
1 injected themselves into the narrative without truly 
I understanding the real-world consequences. And all 
[ we're left with is the unanswerable question: “Why? ' 
I Not many things scare me, but that certainly does. 

1 MONICA S.KUEBLtll 
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CALLERY 


GARYPULLIN 


: MONSTER GARAGE 


A fter an uninspiring stint working within the 
corporate confines of the commercial design 
and advertising Industry, creating concept 
drawings and scjiptures, and doing product 
deveiopment for Disney, Paramount Pic- 
tures, Coca-Cola and Warner, Michigan- 
based artist Doug P'Gosh Is now happy to be a full-time 
monster maker. Hell-bent on '50s and '60s pop culture, 
pin-ups, hot rods, and horror and tiki culture, these days 
he takes commissions and paints for shows at galleries 
such as La Luz De Jesus Gallery in LA. He also Illus- 
trates gig posters, acts as art director and develops 
products for Retro-A-Go-Go, an online collectible mer- 
chandise company he co-runs with his wife, Kirsten. 

Though he cites classic American Illustrators Norman 
Saunders, Reynold Brown, Basil Gogos and Jack Davis 
as his main influences, along with contemporaries such 
as Todd Schcrr, Mark Ryden and Glenn Barr, his biggest 
Inspiration may be his horror-loving father, a movie the- 
atereusher who let him slay up to watch the The Late 
S/towon TV. 

"After the news, a couple of channels would show 
old movies," P'Gosh recalls. "I got to stay up and watch an old movie and hear about 
my dad's adventures as a kid In '40s and '50s Chicago: hot redding, customizing cars, 
getting in trouble, girls - It all seemed way more exciting than my very safe suburban 
existence. ... I’ve spent my life digging deeper and deeper Into all of It" 

P'Gosh's work Is often described as low brow, an art movement (which rose In the 
'90s) comprised of artiste and surreal- 
ists who reference pop culture icons 
and nostalgic themes derived from 
films or television. It brought Into the 
mainstream hundreds of underground 
graphic artiste and painters, spawned 
galleries, merchandise and countless 
books and magazines such as Tiki 
Magazine, Juxiapoz ani Hi-Fnjctose. 

"I don't see the movement fading 
away, at least anytime in the near fu- 
ture,” notes P’Gosh. “The best work Is 
visceral art that grabs people by the 
eyeballs and punches them in the gut. 
Painting a landscape or a bowl of fruit 
Is never going to appeal to me. " 
P'Gosh's acrylic paintings are brim- 
ming with macabre renderings of clas- 
sic-era horror and television icons. The 
likenesses are reminiscent of ones 
found in Afad magazine -exaggerated 
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butspoton. His paintings Elvira 
High Priestess Of Horror, cre- 
ated for LA's Kreepsville 666 
art show tribute to the Mistress 
of the Dark, and The Munster’s 
Midnight Ride (both pictured, 
along with B-Movie Night- 
mares) best showcase his tal- 
ents for caricatures. 

"I remember being a bit ir- 
ritated that the Monster was 
taken for laughs,' recalls 
P'Gosh, "Karloff was no ]oke! 

But some monsters, even if 
they are being goofy, are bet- 
ter than no monsters at altr 

P'Gosh has several up- 
coming projects In the works. Including a scl-tl tiki painting, a new Crea- 
ture from the Black lagoon painting and a commission that will see him 
Illustrate a custom gothic roadster with the classic Universal monsters. 

"That one is a dream project," he says, not surprisingly, “i don’t like to 
plan out further than a few paintings. It gets to feel like I have a job to do. 
And my painting Is strictly a pleasure - no matter how many monsters 
I'm painting." 

More of P'Gosh’s workalpgosh.com and retroagogo.com.^ 
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and some bones thrown to gorebounds In the 
middle before Paulin lets It tip for the climax. 
People melt and pull their guts out while gey- 
sers of bodily fluids erupt. Tentacles climb out 
of skulls and there are animatronic creature ef- 
fects a la Carpenter's The Thing. 

"I love creating large-scale finales." Paulin 
admits. “Cryptic Plasm allowed me to explore 
bizarre aspects like other dimensions, biology 
displacement and wormholes. It becomes dif- 
ficult once creature effects reach that size. It 
took a lot of manpower to move the creature 
in the house to come down just right and ma- 
nipulate the mouth. ... The running joke now 
when we shoot big effects is 'Other people 
would just use CGI.'" 

Paulin self-distributed his last couple of f Ims 
on pressed DVDs, and only released a hundred 
copies of Cryptic Plasm on DVD-R. Austrian 
label Black Lava Entertainment Is preparing a 
European release, and Paulin plans a second 
North American release of his own. 

“We're about to send special feature mate- 
rials to Black Lava and are also working on our 
[domestic] release," he says. “We're going to 
have to raise money for ours so I'm not sure 
how long that will take. ... I had a movie re- 
leased by a distributor and didn't see one roy- 
alty oheque in five years." 


dingy, blood-spattered basement. A 
mewling victim tied to a chair viciously 
tortured by a silent behemoth in a 
macabre mask. It's an all-too-common 
scene in underground horror, but not in a Mor- 
bid Vision film. 

“I'm not really into filming those kinds of 
movies," says Brian Paulin, head of Morbid Vi- 
sion. “I like creatures and supernatural story- 
lines." 

To wit, Paulin has been making small films 
that tell apocalyptic tales with those very ele- 
ments - and loads of gut-wrenching gore - 
since At Dam They Sleep (2000). Subsequent 
stomach-turners Bone Sickness (2004), Fetus 
(2008) and Blood Pigs {20^Q) have all been fea- 
tured in this column. Cryptic Plasm (2013) Is 
his most ambitious and fully realized offering 
yet. 

In the prologue, a series of seemingly random 
events begin with an idyllic summer day that 
turns to hell on Earth when the clouds start roil- 
ing, viscous plasma starts 
dripping from the sky and 
tentacles start sprouting out 
of people’s mouths. Then we 
follow David (Joe Olson), a 
cryptozoologist on the hunt 
for Bigfoot, who captures 
footage of a strange beast In 
the woods that leads to a 
deal with a television exec- 
utive. David then hires his 
friend Brian (Paulin) as cam- 
eraman and they set out to 
look for a lake monster, be- 
fore visiting an abandoned 
town the government has 
quietly sealed off. While 
there, David takes III and things get very weird 
before they are forced to flee. After an exorcism 
that they're assigned to film ends gruesomely, 
David begins to suspect that he's been cursed 
by whatever happened in the town. 

“I have always loved paranormal stuff," ex- 
plains Paulin. “When I was a kid I was only get- 


ting books on ghosts and lake creatures. One 
of my favourite shows in the late '80s was 
Sightings. Unfortunately, it’s a money-making 
trend now where every cable channel has some 
ghost show on." 

Like those shows, Cryptic 
Plasm plays off the conceit 
that what the audience is 
watching was recorded by 
the people in it, so there are 
some scenes shown through 
David and Brian’s cameras. 
Nevertheless, Paulin Insists 
he didn't intend to cash-in 
on the found footage trend. 

"I love well done found- 
footage [films], but we 
started shooting those 
scenes three years ago," he 
says. “Of course, during that 
time tt exploded and every- 
one started doing it. While 
shooting I was telling people it was going to be 
in the style of Cannibal Holocaust- a regular 
movie with found footage in the middle to tell 
the story." 

Being that the Morbid Vision motto is “Ex- 
treme Underground Horror," the film also boasts 
gore aplenty. There’s a juicy tease at the start 




Johnny Klimek 

Lakeshore Records 
After collaborating with Reinholb Heil 
on films such TheCaveatvi Landofttie 
Dead, Johnny Klimek goes solo with 
Wolf Creek II. delive rin g an ep ic sound- , 
scape of grungy electric and brass em- 
ulations to convey the torment of being 
stalked, snatched, tortured and dis- 
pensed with like rancid offal. Every- 
thing seems to be derived from metal 
- surface hits, shimmering tones, re- 
verb - and the brass samples have 
been reduced to rippling snarls remi- 
niscent of Elliot Goldenthal's Alien^. 
when they're not part of an aggressive 
fugue. The score's grim tone Is briefly 
soothed by two soft cues that under- 
score an early moment of peace and a 
rest-ln-peace lament (both featuring 
warm chords on keyboards), and the 
album closes with a set of source 
songs whose placement seems de- 
signed to uplift the listener. Polished 
and well engineered, Kllmek’s music 
should please both his tans and those 
In need of a sustained state of human 
misery. MRH 5SS' ■ 
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The Newton Brothers 

ScRiAtitWoRKS Records 
It takes a lot of guts to express horror 
through a careful marriage of Bernard 
Herrmann and Pino Donaggio, but that 
is exactly what the Newton Brothers 
have done on Proxy, a gorgeous score 
that swells, laments, chums and pulses 
using a chamber string orchestra, fe- 
male voices, piano and ever-so-sllght 


m ELinRaNic 

Years From Now 

Fisheruann Records 
Dutch dark synth act Minus the Tiger 
has rebranded itself MTT for the re- 
lease of Years From Now, the follow- 
up to the group's 2012 self-titled 
debut. That record's atmospheric 
electronics, courtesy of producer 
Maarten Besseling and singer Anne 
Broekman (Besseling’s wife), have 
been joined on the new record by 
deeper bass tones and subtle 
grooves (credit new drummer Jos 
Terllngen), creating a mostly dance- 
able album that belies Its lyrical 
melancholy. Opening track “Never- 
more" evokes both The Cure and 
Austra with Its creepy guitars and 
Broekman's soprano telling of a Poe- 
insplred ghost story. The nadir of the 
album's despair comes on "Song and 
Dance Man," where Broekman con- 
fesses that Tm longing for some 
nothingness," but the band's Kate 
Bush-by-way-of-Gary Numan sound 
is far from frightening, creating in- 
stead a sad but danceable mood for 
goths looking to chill. It's also more 
contemporary than those ' 80 s icons 
would suggest, updating classic 


synth sounds for a modern-day world 
without end. SP SSS 



PSYCHG CHARGER 

I Kissed the Joker (7-inch) 

Horror Hioh 


around the Audio Drome for years now. 
even playing our very own Festival of 
Fear In 2QQ9 - the band’s unique blend 
of graveyard rawkabilly, industrial and 
punk is always a good time fertile hor- 
ror party crowd. The group's first-ever 
vinyl release tegs the Dark Knight and 
the Clown Prince of Crime and let them 
have at It. Side A features "I Kissed the 
Joker," a slow 'n' sexy striptease num- 
ber to be used In a burlesque documen- 
tary called The Devil's Dance. It's not 
exactly a hard-hitting anthem, but as far 
as setting the tonefor eye candy, ft does 
the job. On the flipside is a mostly 
throwaway version of the 1960s flaf- 
man theme with burlesque ladles han- 
dling the “Batmanl" chants. Psycho 
Charger tans waiting tor another shot of 


rock adrenaline will probably want to 
keep looking forward to the band's up- 
coming album Spawn of the Psycho, as 
this quick hit just doesn't quite bring the 
full effect. AVL SSS 



The Panic Beats, a one-man horror 
punk band from Michigan, lists its in- 
fluences as Ramones and horror 
movies. That might be true, but the only 
thing borrowed from the punk rock 
forefathers is the simplicity, not the 
songwriting. The track titles sound like 
a horror fan's top ten movie list, with 
songs written around Silent Night, 
Deadly Night and Hatchetlorthe Hon- 
eymoon -pat lot the course with hor- 
ror punk. The problem is that they 
rarely vary beyond an extremely basic 
three chord structure, and the lack of 
creativity is compounded by some fairly 
monotone vocals. Even when female 
guest vocals pop up on ‘I Don't Wanna 


THE OMEN mm 

Jerry Galdsmrth 

MoNOr 

The Omen has the unique distinction of being 
cited as one of the greatest horror films of all 
time, as well as one of the worst. What goes un- 
questioned, however, is Jerry Goldsmith’s Oscar- 
winning score, one of the most famous horror 
compositions ever. It’s absolutely grandiose, using huge orchestral arrange- 
ments and Latin chanting, notably on the Oscar-nominated frack “Ave Satani," 
a sort-of Satanic Gregorian chant whose refrain translates to "We drink the 
blood, we eat the flesh, raise the body of Satan." Monde has resurrected the 
soundtrack on vinyl for the first time since the movie's 1976 release, with an 
additional nine tracks that popped up dn CD sometime later. Printed on a gate- 
fold jacket, the artwork by Phantom City Creative Is fantastic, using a diabolical 
red-and-black colour scheme for the cover's skeletal motif and the movie's 
iconic hounds of hell on the inside. If you're blessed by the unholy one, you 
might find yourself with one of the “Mark of the Beast" red and black variants- 
one of the most striking slabs of wax ever pressed- AVL J JT * * 
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T his month we feature a band whose Identity Is wrapped in black magic, 
witches and the occult That Blood Ceremony’s sound Is so rooted In 
70s rock Is no coincidence - Its themes point back to the originators 
of doom and stoner rock, Black Sabbath, the band that Introduced an End o( 
Days sound with an unprecedented dark mystique. The last few years have 
m the birth ot a growing number of similarly occult-inspired bands, and 
i even Sabbath Itself Is getting In on the act; the (mostly) original lineup returned 
lastyearwlthanewalbum, 73,andatourtnatbaskedlnoldschoold1abollcal 
horror Imagery. On that doomy note, I've selected four bands that don't nec- 
essarily sound alike but embody that same devilish spirit. 


SABBATH ASSEMBLY 

One of the most Intriguing contemporary satanIc 
bands Is the duo known as Sabbath Assembly. Third , 
album Ouafem/ly, released this year on Svart Records, 


f. 


revolves around the theology of The Process Church 
of the Final Judgment, a Scientology splinter group 
that grew In the i BBDs and ’70s, and teatures lyrics 
taken from that faith's actual scriptures. They’ve 
taken as Inspiration ‘Inno a satana," a Plasphemous [ 

1865 poem reportedly used In satanIc liturgies, written by Italian wnter and 
Nobel Prize winner Giosue Carduccl. Playing haunting acoustic music with 
classical influences. Sabbath Assembly Is a high brow take on the relationship 
between good and evil. 


FATHER MURPHY 

A male/female duo, Father Murphy explores God 
and Satan through more tradlbonal theology. On 
lew EP P3in Is on Our Side Now (Aagoo 

I Records) the band creates dark, nightmarish 
sounds aimed at embodying a Catholic sense of 
guilt Self-described as ‘occult psychedelia," die 
group combines pop music, droning notes and angst-ridden cries to create a 
soundtrack to the religion's Inherent darkness. 



' r 


SEREMDMA 

Bearing stylistic similarities to Blood Ceremony, 

Finland's Seremonla plays occult psychedelic rock 
straight out of a stoned hippy's basement vinyl col- 
lection - also with flutes! Boasting old school prog 
rock influences, the band (which is on Svart . 

Records) doesn't write concept albums, though tfii 
lyrics are centred squarely on the evil in mankind ( 

(unfortunately they are sung In Finnish, so not much point In posting th 
here). Frantic guitar screeching and drum pummelling combines with Nc 
Federley's calmly commanding vocals to make for dark, chaotic entry in 
Sabbath-inspired cannon. 


m 


YEAR OF THE GOAT 

f Sweden’s Year of the Goat raised a tew horns with 
last year's debut Angels' Necropolis (Van Records), 
a decidedly more metallic take on the occult rock 

I genre, which won Metal Fiammer's Best DebutAlbum 
award. Its video for "Spirits of Fire" captures the band 
succinctly: music built on momentous '70s Blue Oyster Cult hooks - eerily 
similar to Ghost's Opus Eponymous a\bm - and dark-cloaked, sacrificial im- 
agery straight out ot Hammer Films’ The Devil Rides Out 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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Die," they're still monotone! The fuzzy 
production and reverb Is cool, but It's not 
enough. That’s too bad, because the art- 
work by Rick Melton (known for his 
work on Arrow Video releases) Is bloody 
fantastic, with an insert depicting one of 
the most horrific Images of murder 
since the hogtie scene In last year's Ma- 
niac remake. Still, The Panic Beats could 
do with some experimentation If the In- 
tention is for the music to bring the 
same impact. AVL %■% 



POSSESSION _ Mrat 

Anneliese EP 
Iron Bonehuo/Invictus 
"Satanic," "sinister" and "sludgy" are 
three words perfectly suited to describe 
the new 7-inch EP from Belgium’s Pos- 
session. The first track, ‘Anneliese,” is 
based on the supposedly real exorcism 
that inspired 2005’s The Exorcism of 
Emily Rose and shows these blasphe- 
mers plodding along In fine form with a 
chunky, mid-paced take on black metal. 
The lack of hyperspeed blast beats 
works in the band's favour, by setting 
the Belgian beasts apart from their con- 
temporaries with a bass-heavy, surpris- 
ingly listenable punk/metal sound. 
Possession then unleashes the wrath of 
The Exorcists Regan toward the end of 
the sohg with genuinely unsettling sam- 
ples of a woman screaming in torment 
at her exorcists, effectively crankiog the 
creep factor through the roof. "Appari- 
tion," offered on side B, spews more of 
the same pea soup-thick, rock 'n' roll- 
tinted devilry, which should have fans of 
this brand of dark, diabolic metal wait- 
ing on a full-length album with bated 
brimstone breath. JS 



T.0.M.t kbl 

Pennhurst/Xesse 

Crucial 

One would think that an album by a 
“black/lndustrlal metal collective" called 


T.O.M.B. (an acronym for Total Occultic 
Mechanical Blasphemy), which was at 
ieast partially recorded In the allegedly 
haunted Pennhurst State School and 
Hospital (featured on TV shows Ghost 
Adventures and Ghost Hunters, and 
showcased in the hook Ghosts of 
Mayflower: A Pennhurst Haunting) 
would be pretty creepy, right? One 
would be wrong. The droning, reverb- 
laden ambient noise of “Primeval Sor- 
cery" opens up this mind-numbing 
exercise in dark experimental music, 
and the tone is almost dead-set from 
fiiere. What could have been something 
downright terrifying comes off as faidy 
annoying and unilstenable, sounding 
like the soundtrack to a second-rate tor- 
ture pom film or “true haunting" flick. A 
few mildly unsettling vocalizations dur- 
ing the track "Xesse" and a cool Idea 
score this disc one lonesome, bored 
skull. JS ft: 



AUTOPSY *“1 

Tourniquets, Hacksaws and Graves 

Peacev - Recorus 

Calling Tourniquets, Hacksaws and 
(iraves Autopsy's weakest post-reunion 

given that these California sickos have 
had a near-unprecedented run of quality 
material since their reformation in 2010. 
Make no mistake, what you’re looking 
for Is here; alternately shambling and 
lunging tempos, a monomaniacal ob- 
session with the unsavoury (“The Howl- 
ing Dead," ‘Parasitic Eye,” the titie 
track, etc.) delivered by Chris Reitert’s 
uniquely unhinged vocals, wrapped In a 
production as filthy and putrid as the 
artwork. Slightly more concise, with 
shorter song lengths and a tad less bad 
acid Residents psychedelia, tt lacks 
some ot the magic of Its predecessors, 
yet still slays the competition. If you're 
new to Autopsy, dig up the All Tomor- 
row's Funerafs two-disc set which hap- 
pens to include their entire EP and 
singles discography. The faithful, mean- 
while, shall be more than sated with 
this. GT SSSS 




WITH A NEW 7-INCH OUT AND A FULL-LENGTH ALBUM IN THE 
WORKS, BLOOD CEREMONY STAYS TRUE TO ITS ARCANE ROOTS 




“We actually put together a gig in mid-SOOS with 
Alla [O'Brien] playing flute, hut she wasn't our singer 
at the time,'' Kennedy recalls during a break from the 
group's latest European tour. “We 
covered songs like Black Sab- 
bath's 'Electric Funeral.' ... By the 
following year. Alia had become 
oursingerand.becauseweloved 
Deep Purple, also started playing 
vintage organ. Her flute-playing ^ 
quickly took prominence and I 
began writing songs with flute 
melodies. Alia would somebmes 
break out a killer flute solo, and 
combined with the Sabbath- L i i — 
styled riffs, we found the basis of our sound." 

That sound has undergone a noticeable evolution 
since Blood Ceremony’s sefl-btled 2008 debut album. 
Back then, the band wore its heavy-metal influences 
on its black-velvet sleeves on tracks such as “Hymn 
to Pan" and “Into the Coven." Today, they're more 
likely to be placed in the occult-rock category, The 
shift is evident on the latest single, "Let It Come 
Down," out now as a 7-inch from Rise Above 
Records. 


ways with us." 

The guitarist says Blood Ceremony draws on 
“heavy stuff" such as the films of Lucio Fulci and 
Jean Rollin, but he’s personally 
more influenced by writers and 
hlmmakers who are "able to In- 
voke the feeling of horror In sub- 
tie ways." The spirits of British 
scribes Arthur Machen, Algernon 
. Blackwood and Sheridan Le Fanu 
loom over most of the 
band's recordings, t 
along with Provi- C 
| 'P"r dence's godfather 
——I™ of the weird, H.P. V 
Lovecraft. 

Blood Ceremony Is currently working 
on material for Its tourth album, which 
Kennedysaysthey'llcompleteaftermeir 
summer tour - their second stint as a 
headlining act after supporting bands fBiIIU, 
such as Electric Wizard and Ghost. Ex- B jUU 
pect the four-piece outfit, which is lllu 
rounded out by bassist Lucas Gadke and * *» W 
drummer Michael Carrillo, to return once 
more to the dark wells of Lovecrattlan 


the stars. Essenbally, we will never under- 
stand the enormity of the universe, and 
can only explore Its mysteries through the 
agency of the pagan gods " 

And a badass flute solo, of course. 9 


“It's our obsession, really,' 
Kennedy admits. "I teei we made i 


beat vibe seeping into our sound a bit more." 

As you'd guess from album tihes such af LivinSf! 


^ IKE SO MANY HORRORS OF 
n THE LAST CENTURY, BLOOD 
W CEREMONY WAS BORN IN A 
mm BASEMENT. The '70s-inspired, flautist- 
fronted band, whose sound has appropriately been 
dubbed “witch rock," held Its first musical black mass 
nearly a decade ago, when guitarist Sean Kennedy 
and original drummer Jeremy Rnkelstein met for in- 
formal jam sessions in Kennedy's Toronto basement. 


w/fft meArtc/enfs(20ll)ano last year's TheEldritcn 
Dark, the band has always found lyrical and melodic 
inspiratiQn In classic tales of cosmic horror and wttch- 

"Horror Imagery and heavy rock go together very 
well, because rock Is all about rhythm and sensa- 
tions," Kennedy points out. "Horror is a very primal, 
human emotion [that] links us back to cur ancient an- 
cestors. The horror and mystery of the universe Is al- 


slight advancement with ‘Let It Come Down,’ and I 
madea conscious effort to write lyrics that are more 
about an emotional state, albeit wrapped up pn] 
metaphors from pagan mythology. We do try to keep 
things light, and there's a definite pulpy approach we 
take in some songs. However, the Lovecrattlan ap- 
proach to horror informs all of our songs. The ancient 
rites he created In his stories were pracbced by char- 
acters who were tied to the earth In an effort to reach 



AfylONG THE SLEEP 


I Ws've been waiting over a year for 
this higbiy anticipated Klckstarter- 
backed project and for the game design 
alone, tbe wait has been worth it But when held up against 
other indie horror heavy-hitters such as Dutesf or Amnesia: A 
Machine Mr Pigs, this dark fantasy is a little disappoirbng. 

Placing you in the role of a toddler, this short, first-person 
adventure has you enter a sinister, sumeal world in search of 
your mother, who's been kidnapped by some unknown pres- 
ence. Along for the journey is an unsettling, talking teddy bear 
who helps you find items strongly connected to your mom, in 
order to unlock a passageway to reunite with her. To acquire 
these items, you must visit different parts of this dream world 
and complete a series of minor puzzles, which involve manip- 
ulating objects and scenery, while avoiding capture by a crea- 
ture. 

The game's greatest strength is its aesthetic, which con- 
trasts pastel colours with darkness, while warping the sizes 
and shapes of objects such as doors, puzzle pieces and ma- 
chinery to make the setting childlike, yet grotesque. The sur- 
real levels are full of many interactve items, among them 
crude drawings and creepy toys. Each stage is unique; there's 
a backyard tarnished by age, a murky swamp and a mansion 
overgrown with vines. Drawers that come out of trees, paint- 
ings diat your tyke can climb into and labyrinthine closet in- 


teriors all contribute to the game’s dark 
charm. 

Apart trorp the creepy visuals, however. 
Among the Sleep is hardly scary. For the 
first half, there is virtually no threat. When 
an antagon^ finally appears to stalk you 
- first in the form of a tree monster, and 


5 Mm I! 


later a dark figure in a long coat - it can 
be easily evaded if you hide. This mechanic 
Is repeated periodically throughout the 
game and can become frustrating due to 
controls that try to emulate a toddler's lack 
of mobility, but just feel clunky and stiff. 

Despite being a original experence, 
these drawbacks make Among the Sleep 
feel kinda like, well, kids' stuff. 

PAntlCK DOLAN 



PULPHORROli#! - 
MOTH MAN 

iPad, IPhone, iPod Touch 
Henry Sorren 


The app store listing for this phone/tablet title proudly pro- 
claims: "WARNING: If you get scared easily, this game is not 
for you." Between that and the evocations of pulp horror and 
mysterious crypto-beastie the Moth Man, our cunos'ity was 
piqued. Then trampled. Then set aflame. 

Pulp Hormr#1 - Moth Man is far from a good game; in fact 
it's barely a game at all. As it begins, you're in a car, then 
you're unceremoniously deposited on a snowy rural road at 
night where you're told to find and collect five gas cans (pre- 


sumably because your vehicle ran out of 
petrol). To do this, you explore the road and 
roadside, using one thumb to navigate and 
the other to turn your head. If you don’t keep 
moving, the Moth Man will catch you and 
you’ll instantly die of terror, forcing you to 

is to this. Once you collect the gas cans, 

roadway forces you to walk down it in a 

the Moth Man on fire and you’re treated to 
a brief bit of text about how you didn’t real- 
ize it was simply a misunderstood monster. 


• 99 9 99 I HEUSNOTS. SNOWY MAO IS SinTABLVATMIlSPNEItlC. DECENT SOUND EFFECTS 
p XtiCXXX I WSFIOES: NOT SCARY, NO REPLAY Wilt, FltlEklFUllV EASY 


Yawwwwn. 

While the road- 
way and scenic 
i graphics are dull 

but passable, the 
repetitive 
' score does noth- 
ing to up the scare factor. And neither does 
the Moth Man: by the time you get more 
than a passing glimpse of his bug-like 
countenance, you’re already dead. Appar- 
ently Puip Horror plans on releasing new 
“game" installments weekly, but consider- 
ing that this is what was launched as the 
series’ free calling card, I'd suggest avoid- 
ing it harder than the Moth Man himself. 

MONICAS. KFJEBLER 
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DR.JEKYLLANO MR. HYDE 


NS. 


T ew people realize that the Image of one of cinema's most famous 
film monsters - the duallstlc Jekyll and Hyde - owes less to Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s 1 886 novella than to Its reinterpretation In early 
20th-century silent films. The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde was perhaps the most frequently filmed Gothic literary work In the 
Silent Era, adapted at least 29 films between 1897 and 1929 In countries 
as diverse as Denmark, Ger- 


• 


many, the United States and ^ 

the United Kingdom. These | | 

films cover a wide range of • ? ]■ 

genres from horror to farce > Jv 

and boast the involvement of - ^ 

such Iconlo Silent Era figures 4 

as German director F.W. Mur- H 1 

nau and actors Conrad Veldt . B I 

and John Barrymore. i ^ “ 

The essence of silent cin- it|K ^ 
ema's reinterpretation of the | jll • 'rJ 

character Is most firmly estab- I. r# 

llshed In the 1920 American 

adaption directed by John S. WJMBIliJ • 
Robertson and starring Barry- 
more. Collating allot the most commonly employed al- 
terations, approaches and stylistic decisions introduced 
throughout the preceding twenty years, the Robertson a . 

version Is a catalogue of all that came before. Departing . .’,|U| 

significantly from Stevenson’s vaguely outlined descrip- jnE • 
tions, the film turns middle-aged bachelor Dr. Jekyll Into HN ugjfl 
a dashing young man deeply In love with his charming ’ wju 
flancbe. Hyde, who Is described In symbolic rather than ' 

physical terms, becomes a visceral, grotesquely de- ^ 

formed monster with a cone-shaped skull and a mall- > 
cicus grin. % '' 

One of the moststrlkingactorsof his generation. Bar- j4 ’ 
rymore made a special effort to efface his natural at- 
tractiveness through the use of heavy makeup and 
exaggerated gestures. With his hunched shoulders, shuffling gait and 
restless, spidery fingers he Is more reminiscent of Max Shrek’s vampire 
In 1 922's Nosferatu than Stevenson’s description. While he hints at an 
overall, unidentifiable aura of deformity, Stevenson never goes Into any 
level of anatomical detail. The representation of Hyde as physically de- 
formed and literally crooked In Ms posture and gestural style was 
silent cinema’s way of embodying what was primarily a moral and 
( philosophical dilemma in Stevenson’s story. 

'Kr Another visual feature that has become Inseparable from 

cinematic Jekyll and Hydes is the image of Jekyll's lab- 


oratory. Like the amorphously defined physical presence of Hyde, the 
laboratory is not given a detailed account in the story. 

Robertson’s version fills in this void, presenting the viewer with an 
elaborate and meticulously detailed set, bristling with enigmatic appa- 
ratuses and glass vials filled with murky f uids. Although Robertson's vi- 
sion of the laboratory is among the most impressive, it is not entirely 
unique. It Is a new addition to 
an already long lineage of 
. laboratories designed for 

k earlier Jekyll and Hyde films, 

I varying according to budget | 

constraints and the imagina- 
tion of the set designers. ; 

Silent cinema, with its 
need for strong visual sym- 
bolism, quickly embraced the 
r concept of Jekyll’s laboratory 

l> ’ as an Invaluable aesthetic ' 

and symbolic tool. From the 
earliest adaptations, it Is es- 

l5| 

of most of his onscreen 

n transformations but an externalizatlon of his mind and i 
his Inner struggle. Its initially neat, linear organization 
is a testament to Jekyll’s well-structured, analytic mind 
and directly provides him with the components of his 
dangerous potion. I 

B As his own consciousness begins to turn upon itself, 

the violent, unrestrained Hyde lashes out against this ' 
n|\ ^ j balanced environment, wreaking havoc and destruction 

y I on the shelves in much the same way that he attacks 
ft ■ A Jekyll’s mental balance and self-awareness. Breaking 
bottles and spilling their contents on the floor, he at- 
(fj jA tacks the very substances that have made his exis- 
tence possible. Robertson's version Is somewhat 
subtler but the role of the laboratory is Just as pivotal. 
Needless to say, this scene Is absent from the novella. 

The features discussed here form only a small part of the legacy con- 
tributed by silent cinema to future Jekyll and Hyde adaptations. On a ; 
wider level, they recur continuously in representations of duallstlc mon- 
sters and mad scientists across genres from horror to sci-fi to fantasy 
and comic book adaptations. The narrative, stylistic and symbolic 
frameworks built by these films are recreated before our eyes every 
time another morally conflicted, brilliant scientist creates an un- . , 'f 
controllable monster. ^ ^ 






